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FOR THE LONGREGATIONALIST. 


HENRY BARNARD, LL. D. 


|’ (the American Journal of Education, founded and edited for more than thirty years by Dr. Barnard) is the best 
and only general authority in respect to the progress of American education during the past century. The 
comprehensiveness of this work, and its persistent publication under many adverse circumstances, entitle the 
editor to the grateful recognition of all investigators of our system of instruction.—President D. C. Gilman, of 


Johns Hopkins University. 
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Educational . 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 








Established 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New York,.N. Y.; 
Chicago, Tll.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 


Agency Manual free. EVERETT O, Fisk & Co. 





TH EOL OGIC A L 


CONNECTICUT, NEW Hav EN. 

YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Ct. Term opens Sept. 
alogues or information address Prof. G,. 


30. For cat- 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The 40th year opens Sept. 29. For further informa- 
tion address Prof. H. Mt sScoTT, 520 W. 

Chicago, Il 





CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
With Faculty of eight, complete courses of study of 
highest grade, ina climate unequaled for health, in- 
vites correspondence as to facilities and advantages. 








OH1LO, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
63d year opens Sept. 22. With special advantages 
from the College and the Conser\ atory of Music. 

E. L. Bosworth, Sec’y. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addt- 


tional instruction in New Testame % Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept. 1.9% A.M. For 
catalogue or further information app “Bs to 

Prof. JOHN S. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
HARTFORD a ae 
“Kivanaces | AH EOLOCICAL 

SEMINARY, 


for College Graduates. 
Full information on appli- 
HARTFORD, CT. 


cation to 
Prof. E. K. MITCHELL. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will tg a Wednesday, Sept. 22, 1897. 

The Faculty will meet applicants for admission in the 
president’s room at 9.30 A. M: 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 

The epenns address by the Rev. 
CENT, D., will be ev in the 
Thaday. Sept. 23, at4 Pp. 

Students are urged to be eee nt at the opening. 


MARVIN R. VIN- 
Adams Chapel, 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Andover, Massachusetts. 


Besides the usual courses in Hebrew, Greek, Theology, 


3. STEVENS, | 


Adams St., | 


| STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, SALEM. 








New building. First-class equipment. Modern ieth. 
ods, Expenses reasonable. Address 

Principal W. P. BECKWITH, Ph. D, 
MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON, a aa 

MONSON ACADEMY, 
Monson, a Both sexes. Ninety-fourth ear 
opens Sept. For catalogue, addre 
ARTHUR N. BU R KE, Principal. 
~ MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. Be: 
| WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

A.good place for health and hard study. The sehol- 


arship sound and much attention given to detail 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, 





MASSAC HUSETTS, 


FR AMINGHAM. 


| STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Pramingham, Mass. Entrance examinations 
June 24 and 25, and Sept. 7 and 8, 1897. For cir- 
c ulars address Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


MASSACHU SE m rs, BR. ADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study ; also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897, 
Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradt i 











M. ASSACHUSETTS, BRipGew A’ T ER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. Regular and special c 
for the pre ie ation of teachers. Entrance examina- 
tion Sept. 7,8. For circulars address 

Boy DEN, Principa 





AEBER T G. 
MASSACHUSETTS, E ASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific 
The most advanced methods. Library; 
chemical, biological laboratories; gymnasium, 


schoo 


ete, 

















Founded 1841. Opens Sept. . JOSEPH H. 

SAWYER, M. A., Principal, isthampton, Mass. 

M ASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER, 
WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 

TUTE, Worcester, Mass. Courses of Study in 

Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering 1 






showing appr 





Chemistry. 176-pa Catalogue, 
ments secured by graduates, mailed Sree. me sé 
30th year. J. WK. ARSHALL, Registrar 





low. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 
address, EDMUND H. 


6. For circulars 
BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER, 


| MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 


| 


| 


History and Homiletics, there are elective courses in the | 


History of Religions, the Philosophy of Religion, Social 
Ethics, History of Missions, and Semitic languages. 
Honorary and Pastoral Scholarships and Foreign Fel- 
lowships are awarded. 
Seminary year opens Sept. 
and information apply to 
Prof. GEORGE HARRIS, 


22, 1897. 


Andover, Mass. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





NEW H. MPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) 
A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. 


High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 115th year begins Sept. 15,1897. Eighty Schol- 
arships awarded to students of high standiog. 
Catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 


HARLAN P. ASIEN, Principal, Exeter, N H. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. H. Eighty-third year. Buildings 
new, W ith modern facilities. Young men and women 
fitted for any college or se ientific school. C olleges ad- 
init on certificate. Three four-year courses of study ; 
also oratory, physical culture, music. Students of 
limited means received on the ‘$100 a year plan.” 
Regular rates very moderate. 
Sept. 15, 1897. Send Pe. Catalogues. 
Ww 


. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., 











VERMONT 





VERMONT, ST, JOHNSBURY. 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADE/TY. 


DAVID Y. COMSTOCK, M. A., 
Principal. 





VERMONT, SAXTON’S RIVER. 


VERMONT ACADEMY. 


Coeducational. College Preparatory and Academic 
Courses,  Speeial ty goes in Musie and 
Military Instruction for boys, under officer detailed 
by Secretary of War. Physical Training for girls. 

‘ertificate admits 
EDWARD ELLERY, Principal. 





Infirmary with trained nurse. 
to best colleges. 


For catalogues | 


Special Prizes for | 


For | 


Fall term will begin | 


Principal. | 


Art. | 


Worcester, Mass. An English, French and Ger- 
man Home and Day School for Girls. College Pre- 
paratory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, . 
and Special Courses. Excellent gymnasium. 
for Illustrated Manual. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 








Ashburnham, Mass. Co-Educational, New Build- 
ings. Large Gymnasium. Well-equipped Laborato- 
ries. Music De partments. Broad courses of study. 


#200 a year. Send for ¢ sare’. 


H. S. COWELL, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 
Prepares boys for college or scientific school. 
ings of modern construction. ew Science 
seven groups of laboratories. Manual training. In- 
firmary, Gymnasium. Oval and cinder track. 64th 
year bevins Sept. 8,97. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., 
Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


suild- 
Hall, 


BOSTON. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


| SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 






tian Work. (B.Y.W.C.A.) Courses 
fo “3 Teachers, Matrons, Home- Ms me ‘rs, City Mission- 
aries, Pastor’s Assistants, Y. V = 


Secretaries, 
Address for {or % Miss L. L. 
(formerly principal D. L. 

Berkeley Street, Bos- 


ete. Tenth year. 
SHERMAN, Principal 
Moody’s Training School), 52 
ton, Mi ASS. 





For both sexes. Prepares for 
College and Scientifie Institu- 
Delightful Location. 

Buildings. Full 
Terms reasonable. 


Tsbor 
Academy, 
Marion, 
Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ASSOT ACADEMY 

ung Ladies, Andover, Mass. Begins 
th year Sept. 16, 1897, offering enlarged oppor- 
timnities; three Seminary Courses of Studies and a 
College fitting Course. Has a Clark telescope, labo- 
ratory, gymnasium, art studios, library, reading and 
music rooms, ete.; superior accommodations in new 
and improved build ngs, with electric lights, hot 
water-heating, etc.; over 20 acres of lawns and 
groves. Terms $400 per year. Address Miss LAURA 
S.WATSON, Principal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 


tions. 
Commodious 
equipment. 

Send for Catalogue. 


DANA M. DusTAN, Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD. 


| BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE, 


Formerly School for Christian W orkers, Springfield, 

Mass. A band of Student Volunteers recently inves- 
tigated and decided upon the Institution. A promi- 
nent Sunday school man say ‘A few more years of 
such careful management and it will become recog- 
nized every where as a necessity. It represents a great 
and practical idea.” Three distinet courses in each 
of the Departinents, Bible School and Missionary, 
Open to men and women of recognized abilitygand 
éonsecration. Fall term opens Sept. 8. Send ,for 
catalogue to the See’y, J. L. XON, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS 





30STON. 


ssACHUSETTS, 





RE-OPENS SEPT. 7th, 1897. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of d#igence 
and zead, 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 
is school for orzg¢nality and leadership and 
ng the Standard Institution of its 
nd is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 


horthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Co rr, espondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 


in business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 


608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and purpoaet constructed. Office oper 
daily, from 9 till2o’clock. Prospectus Post Fret 


H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 





IASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER, 


| 
— 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
A Home School for Girls {aint 


fiv les from Boston, Excellent care and. many advan- 
tag s. For circulars, address 


R. W. GIFFORD, A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON. SEMINARY 


———— FOR YOUNGIU WOMEN. 


gular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
Rs upils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
c Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 
ilbrary, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
, outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 









ZL 





pl pectus. 
Rev. 


Address 


SAMUEL V. COLE, 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 





—— eee ] 


A tree is known 
by its fruit, and we 
the 


are willing that | 


New England 
CoNSERVATORY | 
OF MUSIC 
should be judged by its graduates. | 
Many —very many —of the leading 
vocal and instrumental artists in the 
public eye to-day were instructed here. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. | 
Send for our sles to | 


| Frank W. Hate, Gen’l Mangr., Boston, a) 
Snintietin 








President, Norton, Mass. 


Sanitary arrangements. Best home influences, Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. | 
term of 63d year begins Sept. 15,1897. Llustrated 


MASSACHUSETTS, / 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the following points in its methdds: 
1, Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no 
regular or foreknown examinations, ete. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 


and exercise; 








| With one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 


| studies required, 
| eight or ten electives. 
| students admitted if eighteen years or over, 


Four years’ course; 
in othérs, planned rather for 


things equal to college work; 
home and womanly life. Vwo 
and two to be chosen from a list of 
One preparatory year. Special 
or gradu- 


in some 


ates of High Schools. 


3. Its homelike air and character. 





Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal over- 
| Sight in habits, manners, care of person, room, ete.; 


comforts not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Rioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, 8500. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning CONGREGATIONALIST) 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





RHODE ISL AND 








RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Cottages. Electric light. Elegant new dining hall. 


Endowed. Twelve courses. September 14. Illus 
trated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Prin., 
_E ast Greenwich, R.1 





CONNECTIC UT 


CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific 
schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 1897. 


Auburndale(10 miles from Boston). | 


Mil- | 
Home 


Educational — 
NEW YORK 


NEW 


YORK, 


Wells College. 


This thoroughly 
endowed institu 
tion now stands 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, 


among the first of 
the colleges for 
joung women in 
his country. 
Founded in 1868 
by Henry Wells, 
Esq. (originator of 
the Wells- Fargo 
Express Co.), and 
subsequently the 
recipient of large 
gifts from him and 
from Mr. Edwin B. 
| Morgan. The pro 





; . : gress of this col 
lege has been rapid and it has been constantly broaden- 
ing its field and raising its standard until it is now unsur- 
passed in its educational facilities. Young women who 
invited to se nil for 


intend taking a college course are 
the prospectus of Wells College, or if possible give it 
a personal inspection. Address 

WILLIAM EVERETT WATERS, Ph. D., Pres. 





NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEIIY 





64th Year. Prepares for Colleges and Govern 
ment Schools. Thorough Seabeene, course. Open 
allyear. Fall term le ay 15. Col. L. H. ORLEMAN, 
P rinicipal, Peeks kill, 


NEW YORK, BINGHAMTON. 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. 
Special and regularcourses. Preparation for College 
and E EDS an travel. Address 

Mr ANE GREY HYDE, Bing hamton, N. ¥. 


NEW YORK, FOR1 EDW ARD. 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 





Women and Girls. Establis shed 1854. Regular 
and Elective Courses. Departments In Musie, Art 
and Elocution. For illustrated catalogue address 
Jos. E. KING, D.D., President, Fort Edward, N. ¥. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses. 






Third Session, July 5-August 183. Twenty-nine courses 
in Mathematics, Science, Languages and Pedagogy. A 
delightful suburban locality in New York. City. For 
announcement write to CHAS. B, BLIS 

University New York City. 


Heights, 
FOR BUSINESS 





EDWARD G. COY, Head 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


Greenwich Academy and 


Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Superior teaching. Genuine home. Careful se- 
lection of pupils. High moral and intellectual 
cultivation. Special literary training. Individual 
attention. Three graduating courses. Unusually 
healthful and attractive situation: 72d year of 
academy and 18th of Home. 


J. H. Root, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 
and Young Ladies, 


‘* Hillside,’’ Norwalk, Conn 

Situation healthful and beautiful. Cur- 
riculum comprises fuil college preparatory 
1 


uurses, and adv: unced work in literature 
d other liberalizing studies. Individua! 
ustruction F ine libr ry. 


Ins. 1 MEAD, 


Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, 


“Miss Aiken’s” School for Girls, 


Stamford, Connecticut 


STAMFORD, 


Pieasant and healthful grounds and build- 
ings. Daily drill in Miss Aiken’s method of 
study. Academic, College Preparatory, and 
Special courses. Certificate admits to lead- 
ing colleges. Only forty-five minutes from 
New York. 

(Mrs.) HARRIET BEFCHER SCOVILLE DEVAN, A.B, 





NEW Y¥ ORK 














NEW YORK, Pa EEKSKILL. 


COL. WRIGHT’S MILITARY ACADEMY 


—_  & Ff 
tion for college or business. 


Thorough military system. Prepara- 
For catalogue - lress 
C. J. WRIGHT, M. 





NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year. Academic and College Preparatory. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 
Boarding and Day School f tirls, 13 and 15 
West 86th Street, New York City. Thorough Eng- 
lish from Kindergarten through C ‘ollege Preparatory. 
Miss Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated 
Attention in Mind Training a special feature; also 
conversational French and German. Home and 
chaperonage for special students. 















STUDY eosin 


NEW ‘Yor K, BUFFALO. 
keeping, Beaine ask relay nd 
manship, Com] Law, Letter 


% 3-H} NM Writing, Arithmetic, Short 


hand, swn Howe. Bus by MAIL at 
i your own HOME, Success guar- @ 


anteed every Tes student. ; 

}| Wegiveauseful,MoneyMaking px’ § 

Edueation which leads to a ay : 

good paying position. A ten : 
years’ success. Highly en- - 

-—dorsed. It will pay you. RS a HSS 

it. Catalog fre riedes BRYANT & STRATTON, " 

7 


Trial lesson 10c College Bide.. Buffalo.’ 














~f 





NEW 13 


Faas 


A boarding and day school for girls, offer- 
ing individual instruction by specialists in 
all English and Classical branches. Cer- 
tificate admits to leading colleges. Health- 


Yor K, 


Brooklyn Heights Seminary, 


Montague St., Brooklyn. 


BROOKLYN. 


138- Ifo 


ful, pleasant, and thoroughly equipped 
buildings Convenient to the manifold 
means of culture in New York and Brook- 


lyn. Opens September 30. 


CLARA R. COLTON. ) ee 
CORNELIA H. FULTON. pienipee 
KATHARINE $. WOODWARD. 





OHIO 


Oberlin 
College 


The College, the Theological Seminary, the 
Conservatory of Music, the Academy. 

The fall term begins Sept. 22. Full information from 
the treasurer. 

JAMES RK. SEVERANCE, 








Oberlin, Ohio. 


IL ‘LY NOIS 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 


cHIcAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 
LAW DEPARTME T UNIVERSITY. 


Hon. T. A. Moran, LL. D., Dean. Session each week 
day evening. For information address Elmer E. Bar- 
rett, LL. B., wn 100 Washington Street, Chicago. 








M IN N ESO’ | A 


Nor THFIELD. 


MINNESOT A, 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. Regular Classicai, Scientific 
aygand Literary Courses. Liberal Electives soth 
sexes. Also an Academy which fits for any College 
@mand a School of Music. Thirty-first year opens 
Sept. 8. Send for Catalogue and information as to 


JAMES W. STRONG, President. 


special advantages. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


NO w ‘READ Y. 
A History of the United States of 


America and its Institutions 


For Advanced Grades. By CHARLES MORRIS, author of 
‘‘An Elementary History of the United States,’’ ‘ Half- 
Hours with American History,’’ ‘‘ The Aryan Race,”’ 
‘‘ Civilization,’ etc. Bound in half leather, $1.00. 
During the past half century the writers of school histories have served 

up their historical hash with so little variation in methed and matter, that it 

will be truly refreshing to find an author who has departed from the well-worn 
path and has ventured 60 give something new on this important subject. New 

In method and matter, and yet in accord with the most approved modern 
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this latest and best book. 
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N many a summer hotel on Sunday 
morning may be found a group of 
Christians excusing themselves to 

one another for not going to church. 
teasons are plenty enough for staying at 
home. The audience may be strangers, 
the singing poor, the sermon meager; 
while the stimulating book, the opportu- 
nity for private meditation or the privi- 
lege of idleness after exhausting work may 
be attractive. But when all these condi- 
tions hold, the chief loss to the Chris- 
tian who stays at home is the loss 
of sympathetic association in worship 
which cultivates spiritual sensitiveness. 
As many know from experience, peculiar 
and special enlightenment and exaltation 
come from mingling in an assembly of 
Stately phrases of prayer 
and praise, even in a foreign tongue, 
bring one not only nearer to God but 
closer to his fellowmen, moving him to 
respect them and enjoy their presence. 
Lite is made worthier, all honorable 
thoughts richer, all right aims nobler, 
by such public worship. Often men and 
women advancing in years relax their 
habits of attending church, imagining 
that their want of interest arises from 
increasing knowledge, when it is really 
the decaying of spiritual sense, a grow- 
ing isolation which anticipates physical 
death. Almost any kind of a church 
which is composed of genuine worship- 
ers may supply something of great value 
to him who attends it in a devout spirit. 
This is as true of vacation days as of 
any other time. You cannot afford to 
stay at home and lose sight of the ob- 
ject which first drew your feet to the 
house of God. 


Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, who died in 
Hartford last Thursday, was a unique 
personage in New England. He had 
been for many years the foremost living 
authority in matters of Connecticut his- 
tory, and has done more than any other 
to verify and preserve her colonial records. 
He prepared a dictionary to Eliot’s Indian 
Bible, and was at one time perhaps the 
only white man who could read that book. 
He was for twenty-six years president of 
the Connecticut Historical Society, and 
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was a member of many other organizations 
for the advancement of science. Yale 
University, of which he was an alumnus, 
and Harvard each honored him with the 
degree of LL. D., while Columbia gave 
him the degree of L. H. D. A long list 
of works dealing with the early history 
of Connecticut attests his patient scholar- 
ship. He served in Connecticut as secre- 
tary of State during the entire period of 
the Civil War, and for many years was 
its State librarian. His literary labors 
continued till his death at the age of 
seventy-five years. He was a brother of 
Dr. H. Clay Trumbull of the Sunday 
School Times, and also leaves another 
brother and a sister. Dr. Trumbull’s 
literary work did not widely attract popu- 
lar attention, but was of the sort which re- 
quires great patience and thoroughness 
and which comparatively few men are 
willing to undertake. But its value, al- 
ready recognized as very great, will in- 
crease in future years. His example is 
worthy to be considered by educated 
young men who have some leisure and 
who seek to be of permanent service to 
the community and the country. 


Prof: Graham Taylor of Chicago Semi- 
nary, in addressing the New York Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, last week, told of a 
recent discussion at the Chicago Com- 
mons, when one speaker, a professional 
man, advocated what he called the phi- 
losophy of power. He said: “I am tired 
of hearing the Golden Rule urged upon the 
working man. It never has been, is not, 
and never will be carried into practice. 
The struggle for existence is the law of 
nature, and the survival of the fittest is 
the conclusion of science. Competition 
is the principle of commerce and industry. 
Might, then, is the only right. To stop 
for the weak is to retard progress.” A 
workman, also a socialist, then arose, 
quoted from Professor Drummond’s book, 
The Ascent of Man, “There is a struggle 
for the lives of others in nature as surely 
as for the life of self,” and then proceeded 
to say: “I have read elsewhere that there 
is less of the struggle for the life of others 
in the earnivora. Your evolution must 
have been arrested at that point. But 
men! Itis to get the beast that is in man 
out of all of us that Christ hung on the 
cross, and it makes a fellow’s heart full to 
think he had to die for that.”” How Pro- 
fessor Drummond would have enjoyed this 
revelation that his book had been read to 
such good purpose by one of those whom 
society is wont to class as foolish, or at 
best full of vain imaginings; and how 
fortunate it is for modern society that it 
has in the college and social settlements 
of our cities arenas where men of diverse 
theories of life can contest in debate that 
is frank and illuminating. 

It is always a little irritating when a 
member of any branch of the Christian 
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Church claims that it possesses a monop 
oly of brains. Commenting upon the 
reported change in the theological posi- 
tion of a well-known evangelist, a corre- 
spondent expresses surprise that an evan- 
gelist should change his religious beliefs. 
‘*Evangelists,” he goes on to say, “‘never 
are students or thinkers, and it is only 
students and thinkers who change.”’ In 
disproof of the first part of this statement 
it would only be necessary to cite a few 
facts from Christian history to point, for 
instance, to a man of burning zeal like 
Finney, who at the same time framed a 
system of theology and impressed himself 
upon one of the leading colleges of the 
land. What would our friend say of the 
evangelistic spirit which characterized 
Professor Drummond, the influence of 
whose splendid work in behalf of students 
the world over will last as long as that of 
the books which have given him fame? 
Respecting the latter half of the asser- 
tion, that it is only students and thinkers 
who change, it is sufficient to say that if 
it is intended as a compliment to them it 
is one which cuts both ways; while if it 
is meant to assert a general truth it is 
about as vulnerable as the earlier state- 
ment. As between an unscholarly evan- 
gelist and a juiceless, unenthusiastic “‘stu- 
dent or thinker” the world in general 
would be inclined to make its choice of 
the former. But fortunately there is no 
such incompatibility between learning and 
zeal as our dogmatic and rather presump- 
tuous friend would try to make the public 
believe. 


In the valuable twenty-page pamphlet 
just published for the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, the dis- 
coverers of the new Sayings of Jesus, ex- 
press the opinion that these fragments 
could not have been written much later 
than the year 200 A. D., and may perhaps 
be ascribed to a still earlier date. Inas- 
much as the Sinaitie and Vatican Codices, 
hitherto the oldest accessible New Testa- 
ment manuscripts, are assigned by West- 
cott and Hort to somewhere in the vicinity 
of the middle of the fourth century, it 
seems probable that the new sayings ante- 
date by from 150 to 200 years the manu- 
scripts upon which modern scholarship for 
theiast twenty-five years has placed largest 
reliance. It is, however, becoming more 
and more evident that valuable as these 
half-dozen sayings are for purposes of 
comparison, and as revealing perhaps the 
influence of certain tendencies of thought 
in the early church, we have not yet come 
into possession, through the researches of 
these enterprising archeologists, of any 
substantial addition to our existing stock 
of knowledge of Jesus and his writings. 
We eall attention to a report elsewhere in 
this issue of Harnack’s opinion concern- 
ing these Logia, and are glad to announce 
for speedy publication an interesting arti- 
cle referring to recent Christian discover- 
ies from the pen of Mr. James Mardy 
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Ropes, a son of Professor Ropes of An- 
dover. 





Reasonable Liberty for Teachers 

We have already expressed our judg- 
ment concerning the resignation of Presi- 
dent Andrews of Brown University. Sub- 
sequent events have not led us to change 
But the protest issued last 
week by a number of the professors of 
that institution against the action of the 
trustees, which led the president to re- 
sign, so forcibly states the principle in- 
volved as to eall for further comment. 
We do not see that the reply of Hon. J. H. 
Walker in behalf of the trustees in any 
degree invalidates the force of this pro- 
test. Indeed, at least one of them disclaims 
agreement with Mr, Walker’s statements. 
President Andrews advocates the free 
coinage of silver by the United States in 
a ratio to gold of sixteen to one. The 
trustees in effect admonished him that 
the public avowal by him of such a policy 
would discourage gifts to the university. 
The president thereupon concluded that 
the choice was placed before him of sup- 
pressing his convictions on that subject 
or resigning his office. He took the latter 
alternative. 

That there are limits to the freedom of 
speech to be allowed to college presi- 
dents or to those in any position of re- 
sponsibility is freely admitted. A teacher 
in a Christian institution may not avow 
himself an atheist, may not oppose the 
doctrines it was founded to defend. No 
teacher in this country may advocate im- 
morality or denounce the fundamental 
principles of our Government. Further 
than this, regard for the prosperity of a 
school or college intrusted to a teacher 
would restrain him from championing 
views prejudicial to its interests unless 
he was convinced that he ought to teach 
such views. In such a case ordinary hon- 
esty would prompt him to resign. 

But the trustees of Brown University 
have placed themselves squarely on the 
ground that its president ought not to 
support the leading plank in the platform 
adopted by the Democratic party in the 
recent political campaign. Their reason 
is that those opposed to that platform will 
withhold gifts from the university. The 
protessors in their protest state that nearly 
all of them are opposed to President An- 
drews’s views on the free coinage of sil- 
ver. Sois The Congregationalist. Still, it 
is a question of public policy demanding 
discussion. Educated young men espe- 
cially ought to understand it. They ought 
to know all that can be said in its favor 
as well as against it. The fact that most 
of the professors oppose it while the pres- 
ident defends it guarantees that the stu- 
dents of Brown will have fair opportu- 
nity to consider it. A university whose 
faculty is required to be united concern- 
ing any important subject on which pub- 
lic opinion is divided is no place for a 
young man who seeks to be educated 
into intellectual independence. Funds for 
a university given under such a condition 
would better be withheld. We have al- 
ready suffered too much as a nation, polit- 
ically and religiously, through attempts 
to educate young people by presenting to 
them only one side of great questions or 
by allowing them to hear the other side 
only from those who are opposed to it. 

We believe that the position of Presi- 
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dent Andrews on the question of free 
silver is wrong. We are sure that his 
position on the question of freedom in 
education is right. We rejoice in the 
manly protest of the professors who sup- 
port him. Any man has the right to 
plant a school and preseribe what shall 
be taught in it so long as he furnishes the 
money to support it. Men who are ready 
to promise to teach what is prescribed 
whether they believe it or not have the 
right to contract to do that work. The 
result is sure to be a poor school, poor or 
dishonest teaching and weak scholars, if 
we wait long enough. But for our uni- 
versities we plead that they may be en- 
couraged to have higher aims. Let young 
men and women be taught that they will 
find truth best by looking at great ques- 
tions fairly on all sides. Let their teachers 
know that they are required to be honest 
and diligent, but that their opinions on 
these questions are not marketable. Let 
professors, presidents and trustees frankly 
speak their minds and give their reasons 
for differences of views. 

The purpose of the college is not to 
bring its scholars to membership in any 
one religious denomination or political 
party, or to keep them there. It is to in- 
terest them in thinking, to teach them 
how to think, to encourage them in right 
methods of thinking and to help them to 
confidence in the conclusions formed by 
their thinking. The real benefactors of 
educational institutions would not throw 
away their money to promote the con- 
tinued dominance of a creed which it is 
the purpose of education to improve upon, 
or to a party which experience may show 
has outlived its usefulness. Let us edu- 
cate men and women to independent 
judgment founded on competent minds 
and unassailable integrity, and trust in 
God to move men and women of that sort 
to furnish the necessary funds. 





Phases of Educational Progress 


We present this week a series of arti- 
cles and an array of fact and opinion re- 
lating to the subject of education. While 
our columns week by week reflect to 
some extent the life of our schools and 
colleges, and chronicle as they take place 
current events in the educational world, 
we think it well once a year to bring this 
great and increasingly important subject 
to the attention of our readers in a still 
more noticeable way. There certainly 
never was a time when interest in the 
best and most symmetrical intellectual 
development was so géneral in the com- 
munity. 

We have tried in this issue to secure 
both variety and timeliness in the special 
articles. Now that the precise functions 
of a college president are being weighed, 
Dr. Thwing’s article will at once arrest 
attention. We have seen no better sum- 
mary of the remarkable history of the 
Fayerweather bequest than Mr. Moulson 
presents. It points anew the moral that 
persons wishing to endow institutions can- 
not be too scrupulous in drawing their 
wills, lest purposes cherished through 
many years be defeated by the construc- 
tion put upon the document by the execu- 
tors or by the determination of the heirs 
to obtain, if possible, the lion’s share of 
the estate. Superintendent Balliet writes 
upon the religious element: in public 
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school instruction. Miss Arnold’s con- 
tribution shows the extent to which the 
study of nature through literature has 
now become a feature of the _ public 
schools, while modern methods employed 
to enlighten the minds and alleviate the 
lot of the mentally defective classes 
are graphically portrayed by Mr. Munro. 
Mrs. Clark, in her customary spicy way, 
argues the question of the desirability of 
college education, while the need of pay- 
ing more attention to the higher schools 
in country towns is contended for by Mr. 
Blake. No one should pass by Mr. 
Gregg’s article on luxury in college life, 
even though his criticism of men who 
idle away their time and throw away 
their father’s money is trenchant to the 
verge of severity. 

This issue is also notably rich in para- 
graphic and reportorial matter touching 
recent educational events and the drift of 
thought and feeling among educators. 
The accounts of what has been going on 
at the various summer schools were writ- 
ten by those who have had the opportu- 
nity of personally observing them, and the 
two great educational meetings of the 
summer are reviewed by a competent 
judge of them. Ali in all this issue fur- 
nishes, without being too heavy for hot 
weather reading, an outlook both illumi- 
nating and inspiring. 





Henry Barnard 

A student of theology, especially as it 
has been developed and modified by Amer- 
ican thought, never hears the name of 
the city of Hartford, Ct., mentioned with- 
out thinking of Horace Bushnell. The 
student of American literature thinks of 
this same city as the place of residence of 
Charles Dudley Warner and, during the 
last years of her life, of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. But for the student of the his- 
tory of education in the United States 
Hartford has peculiar interest because it 
was the birthplace and is now the home 
of Henry Barnard, to whom the people of 
this country are indebted more than to 
any other man for service rendered in 
various ways as a promoter of rational 
education. Born in Hartford in 1811, 
graduating at Yale in 1830 and admitted 
to the bar in 1835, he began his public 
career as a member of the Connecticut 
legislature, and at once won attention by 
his advocacy of reform in the manage- 
ment of the penal, charitable and educa- 
tional institutions of the State, many of 
which he effected during his term of 
service of three years. From 1838 to 1842 
he was secretary of the Board of School 
Commissioners of Connecticut, from 1843 
to 1849 he was school commissioner of 
Rhode Island, from 1850 to 1854 superin- 
tendent of the Connecticut State schools, 
from 1857 to 1859 he was president of 
Wisconsin University, and in 1867 he be- 
came the first United States commissioner 
of education. 

Of the work that he accomplished for 
these States and the nation, those compe- 
tent to judge have spoken in the highest 
terms. All that Horace Mann was to 
Massachusetts Henry Barnard was to 
Connecticut and Rhode Island as a con- 
structive administrator, while his service 
to the profession at large was far greater 
than that of any other man because of the 
influence he exerted as editor of the 
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American Journal of Education, which he 
began to edit and publish in 1855 and con- 
tinued to edit for more than a third of a 
century, a journal that called forth from 
John Stuart Mill the highest praise and 
profound regret that England had noth- 
ing in the same field worthy of comparison 
with it, a journal in which, to quote the 
words of an eminent authority, “was re- 
corded every notable event, important ex- 
periment, interesting theory and impor- 
tant detail of biography that bore upon the 
educational life-or progress of man in 
either hemisphere. If its volumes should 
disappear the world would be without an 
admirable record of professional prog- 
ress.” ; 

Mr. Barnard has ceased from his life 
work and now lives at ease blessed with 
the respect and admiration of the profes- 
sion whose condition he did so much to 
better. When he sees the record of his 
own marvelous industry and fertility as 
an administrator and an author he cer- 
tainly can take to himself the comforting 
thought that he has not been an idler or a 
useless citizen, and when he sees the mar- 
velous evolution of the school system of 
this country and the ever-widening realm 
of pedagogy he must rejoice that it has 
been his privilege to lay foundations 
broad and deep and to set in motion or 
guide forces whose beneficent final results 
no imagination can foresee. 





A New Tendency in Education 

It is now several years since the experi- 
ment of vacation schools was made and 
its success has been conceded. Entered 
upon primarily, and still continued chiefly, 
for the benefit of poor children in cities, 
it already has been given a considerably 
broader range. With a somewhat differ- 
ent motive and aim the same principle 
has been illustrated in summer schools of 
all sorts, from simple endeavors to inter- 
est and employ the young to courses of 
lectures and discussions of the profound- 
est scientific or metaphysical character 
for their elders. It is now suggested that 
education be made continuous, not only 
by such stop-gaps as vacation schools but 
also by the uninterrupted pursuit of regu- 
lar term work throughout the entire year. 
This idea originated, we believe, at the 
Chicago University. It has been acted 
upon there from the beginning and also 
in some of the normal schools of Minne- 
sota, and thus far with favorable results. 
A brief but valuable paper on the subject, 
by Prof. E. A. Kirkpatrick, of the normal 
school at Winona, is included in the Au- 
gust number of The American Monthly 
Review of Reviews. 

The advantages claimed for this new 
application of familiar educational meth- 
ods are substantial. Among them are 
the following. Instead of standing idle 
for nearly or quite one-quarter of each 
year, school buildings and other educa- 
tional plant are in constant use. There 
is no sufficient reason why they should 
not render their intended service to the 
public the whole time. So far as con- 
cerns expense, the somewhat larger cost 
of the schools is more than offset by their 
increased usefulness. So much additional 
efficiency cannot be secured otherwise for 
so small an additional sum of money. 
The plan also permits the more frequent 
classification of pupils. It readily allows 
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re-grading at the end of each term or 
quarter instead of each year. The quicker 
scholars need not be detained so long as 
at present by the comparative slowness 
of, their companions. Continuous work 
throughout the year is not involved neces- 
sarily by the scheme for either pupil or 
teacher. It may be pursued, if desired, 
or a term or a part of a term may be 
omitted without serious loss. Almost 
every one is expected to take more or less 
of a vacation at some time, and upon re- 
suming work can find a place with little 
difficulty in classes beginning where he 
ended. The plan also offers better oppor- 
tunity for extended vacations without 
loss of progress than the system now 
prevalent. If a teacher wishes to travel 
for a year, or if a lad wishes to devote a 
year to earning money for his support, 
continuous study for two or three years 
before or afterwards will advance him to 
the same point which he would have 
reached hitherto only later in life or by 
foregoing his year of vacation. This pos- 
sibility often is of much practical value. 

Objections to the proposed change 
doubtless will occur to educational spe- 
cialists and must be weighed carefully. 
But, so far as it has yet been put into 
practice, it seems feasible and advanta- 
geous. It appears to be a step in the 
direction of economy, economy alike of 
money, time and labor. No reason is yet 
evident why it is not consistent with that 
which is of chief importance in education, 
thoroughness. It seems well adapted to 
impart a certain impulse and activity 
to a system which now sometimes is in 
danger of falling into a sluggish routine. 
Of course all such anticipated improve- 
ments in method depend chiefly for suc- 
cess or failure upon the men or women 
employed directly in testing them, and, as 
the matter is one in which the whole pub- 
lic is concerned, there will be general 
interest in watching the results wherever 
the proposed change of plan is adopted. 





The Uses of Money 


Both extremes—the penuriousness of 
the miser and the reckless extravagance 
of the spendthrift—in the use of money 
have been illustrated in every age. Hoard- 
ing has been a common sin, and even such 
profuseness of foolish expenditure as that 
which recently has attracted unfavorable 
attention to certain families in some of 
our great modern cities not only is not un- 
paralleled but is almost insignificant when 
compared with similar instances in the 
past. Most of us, however, do not feel 
ourselves open to the charge of either 
miserliness or rash extravagance. Yet 
all thoughtful persons appreciate the grav- 
ity of the problem how to use money 
wisely and rightly. 

We do not refer only to those who are 
rich enough to be at ease financially. The 
problem in their cases is somewhat unlike 
that which others must solve. But it 
does not differ essentially. Whether one 
has much money or little the question is 
how to get the most good from what we 
have, how to use it for our highest and 
most enduring welfare. 

Is it not the first essential that money 
be so regarded and used as to promote the 
good of the soul? If the soul be indeed 
the real person, for whom the body and 
its conditions are but means to an end, 
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who is to endure eternally, and to find 
the long future gravely affected by its 
earthly experience, is it not plain that 
the relation of so important a feature of 
human life as money is to the true ad- 
vantage of the soul should be recognized ? 
Whatever then involves positive moral 
evil, or only probable temptation, should 
be avoided in the use of money. For one 
man it may be one thing or class of 
things, for his neighbor something wholly 
different. We cannot often decide for 
each other. Nor is it possible here to go 
into details. 

Is it not equally plain that, given pecun- 
iary ability, indulgence in many things, 
neither absolutely vital to existence nor 
directly essential to the soul’s welfare 
may properly be had for our money? 
Books, pictures, proper recreation, travel, 
whatever enlarges knowledge, broadens 
the mind and instructs as to God’s ways 
with men is legitimate as an object of the 
use of money. Moreover, it is not only 
the privilege but also the duty of even 
the poorest—and none are more cheer- 
fully ready to admit this than the poor— 
to use one’s money sometimes for the 
good of others. Benevolence rests upon 
a recognized obligation which is almost 
an instinct. And to the Christian the 
promotion of the divine kingdom on 
earth has an undeniable claim upon his 
purse. 

In brief, we are to use money, so far as 
we are concerned, for our truest, highest 
good in the sight of God, and, apart from 
ourselves, for the good of others. We 
are to appreciate our obligation to God 
who has given us whatever we possess. 
We are to avoid covetousness, the mere 
greed of gain for the sake of possession, 
as despicable. We are to use money, 
whether we have much or little, as a 
means of spiritual growth and power, 
and not simply as a means of self-indul- 
gence. 





Current History 

The United States and Turkey 

Our new minister at Constantinople, 
President Angell of Michigan University, 
must have arrived there by this time. 
Possibly he already has impressed upon 
the Porte the determination of this Ad- 
ministration to insist upon a payment of 
claims for damage done to the property 
of Americans and American institutions 
in defiance of clearly established rights 
defined by treaty. It is interesting to 
learn from Washington that the recent 
Administration ceased pressing this de- 
mand in response to a request from Great 
Britain, whose state officials feared that 
our assertion of our rights by force might 
ignite the powder which the great Pow- 
ers of Europe seem to think is lying 
around loose in Turkey. In view of Tur- 
key’s success in the war with Greece and 
her rehabilitation as a war power in the 
eyes of her own people and those of Eu- 
rope, it would seem to have been better 
policy for Secretary Olney to have gone 
ahead at a time when the Turk was not 
so arrogant as he is now. To be sure, 
whatever demonstration of force it may 
become necessary for us to make will be 
a naval one, and Smyrna and some of the 
other Turkish ports are as defenseless 
today as they were a yearago. We hope 
that Minister Angell will succeed in win- 
ning a diplomatic victory soon, but if 
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diplomacy fails then we hope he will have 
such backing in Washington as will put 
an end to the dream in which the sultan 
indulges, namely, that he can defy Chris- 
tendom. He has foiled Christian Europe, 
made it a laughingstock and the object 
of contempt for future historians of this 
decade. It would be a fair page in our 
national history if we could make Abd-ul 
Hamid realize that Christians have rights 
in Turkey which must be respected, and 
if in so doing we undermined, or aided in 
undermining, the Turkish sway in east- 
ern Europe, who would, or could, say us 
“nay”? 


Judicial Tyranny 

In the memorable conflict between Fed- 
eral forces, military and judicial, and the 
strikers on our railroads in 1894, the 
judiciary asserted an authority which, 
while it was sustained by public opinion, 
was not expected to become a permanent 
policy. The principles of liberty of 
speech and trial by one’s peers are too 
firmly embedded in the foundation of our 
national structure to be denied now with- 
out wrecking the structure. The injunc- 
tion is a weapon which gives so much 
power to the judge who issues it that if 
he be backed by his subordinates and the 
decree is enforced no power can with- 
stand it save general public opinion. The 
strike of bituminous coal miners in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Ohio and Indi- 
ana thus far has been the most peace- 
ful one of its kind and its proportions 
ever seen in this country. The lesson of 
the past has been learned apparently, 
and everything has been done to win or 
retain popular respect, if not sympathy. 
To be sure, there has been agitation and a 
strenuous effort by the strikers to win the 
non-union, non-striking miners, but on 
the whole the strikers have shown un- 
usual self-control. To prevent this policy 
from succeeding several of the operators 
of mines have resorted to the courts and 
obtained decrees or injunctions, some of 
which are so sweeping and un-American 
in their scope and effect that they will 
react upon the corporations which pro- 
cured them. Thus Justice Jackson of 
the West Virginia United States Circuit 
Court last week forbade the labor agi- 
tators from “unlawfully inciting persons 
who are engaged in working the mines 
from ceasing to work.” But “unlawful” 
acts in connection with a strike are not 
the legitimate subject of investigation by 
a court of equity. Moreover, no judge is 
fitted to be at once prosecutor, jury and 
judge of men. Mr. Eugene V. Debs an- 
nounces his intention to defy this injunc- 
tion, and we hope he will. Even the New 
York Evening Post protests against it. 
Governor Atkinson of West Virginia, in 
a sensible, manly letter to the labor lead- 
ers, puts the question fairly when he 
says: 

I claim the right for myself as a citizen of 
West Virginia to discuss politics, religion, 
science, labor organizations or any other sub- 
ject I may choose to discuss, in public halls 
or on public highways, provided always that 
I confine myself to the requirements of the 
law which inhibits me from trespassing upon 
the property and vested rights of other cit- 
izens. I mean to say that the bill of rights of 
our constitution allows me these privileges, 
and that no court can impair these rights, if 
I confine myself to moral suasion, and do not 
incite the people to riotous conduct or other 
unlawful acts. 
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The Political Situation in Great Britain 

Parliament has been prorogued and will 
not reassemble until next February. The 
queen’s speech, reviewing the course of 
events since Parliament assembled and 
describing the relation between Great 
Britain and the Powers at the present 
time, was, as usual, formal and somewhat 
noncommittal, but nevertheless not with- 
out its statements of considerable signifi- 
cance, the declaration that a satisfactory 
treaty with Abyssinia had been arranged, 
being especially so. In this, though start- 
ing late, Great Britain seems to have 
beaten France or Russia in actual results 
accomplished. The members of Parlia- 
ment return to constituents who are as a 
rule much dissatisfied with the course of 
events in Parliament. Many of the 
measures for which the Conservative 
ministry has stood and has forced through 
are so radical and socialistic that they 
have alienated many of the Tory wing. 
The failure of the Liberal leaders to take 
advantage of tactical opportunities for 
challenging the ministry has been con- 
spicuous, and Sir William Harcourt and 
other Liberal leaders are so deeply in- 
volved in the national scandal growing 
out of the farcical investigation of the 
Jameson raid that the rank and file of 
the Liberal party are looking for a new 
leader with courage and rectitude. We 
notice that so sturdy a Liberal as Dr. J. 
Guinness Rogers says that, whatever may 
be the other results of the debate in and 
vote of the House of Commons accepting 
the whitewashing report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, ‘it certainly marks 
a collapse in the present Liberal party,” 
and The British Weekly says that ‘‘ who- 
ever the personages were who had to be 
screened from exposure, the leader of the 
Liberal party has spared them at a great 
price.” These utterances are typical. 
That the radicals will profit by this situa- 
tion stands to reason, and while the Eng- 
lish people at the present time seem to be 
blinded to considerations of national 
honor, and to care more for so-called im- 
perial interests than for a good name 
among the nations of the earth, there is 
sure to be a reaction, and, in due time, 
political leaders will emerge again who 
will set before the people lofty standards 
and recall them from the alluring paths 
of material gain. The only prophetic 
voice in England today seems to be Rud- 
yard Kipling’s, whose poem printed else- 
where has the right ring. 


The Assassination of the Spanish Premier 

An Italian anarchist shot and killed 
Sefior Canovas del Castillo last Sunday 
while the latter was enjoying life with 
his wife at Santa Agueda, one of the 
Spanish pleasure resorts. The crime ap- 
parently was the act of one who calmly 
decided to avenge the execution of fellow- 
anarchists by Spanish officials. This sud- 
den, shocking taking away of the Spanish 
statesman cannot fail to have far-reaching 
effects. It will increase the determination 
of all European governments to suppress 
all such enemies of society. Just what 


_the effect of Sefior Canovas’s death will 


be upon the Conservative party, of which 
he was the unchallenged leader, or upon 
Spain’s fortune in her efforts to suppress 
revolutions in Cuba and the Philippine 
Islands, can scarcely be predicted now, 
but it will have some marked effect. 
Sefor Canovas was the ablest states- 
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man that the Spanish royal family had 
to lean upoh. Of humble birth, univer- 
sity training, a prolific author, an elo- 
quent orator, an astute politician and 
a statesman of no mean rank, he leaves 
a void that no other man in Spanish pub- 
lic life can fill, Other men with more 
liberal views may be called to power. 
That this may be so no one who appre- 
ciates the awful condition of affairs in 
Cuba will fail to hope. Sefor Canovas 
was too conservative, too firmly wedded 
to the ideals of the Spain of the past to 
permit him to yield gracefully to the in- 
evitable, and, while his sincerity cannot 
be questioned, it is beyond question that 
the advice which he has given to his 
sovereign and his fellow-Spaniards dur- 
ing recent years has not tended to 
strengthen Spain at home or to pre- 
vent her from falling steadily to a 
place among the nations quite antipodal 
to her old proud place of eminence. ° 


Russia’s Foreign and Domestic Policy 

Emperor William of Germany, with his 
wife, his minister of foreign affairs and 
other official advisers, is the guest of the 
ezar of Russia. Ata state banquet given 
by the czar last week both of these auto- 
crats seemingly took special pains to assure 
each other and the world that they and 
their people exist solely to keep the peace 
of Christendom. Thus the ezar spoke of 
Emperor William’s visit as a precious 
guarantee of the maintenance of that gen- 
eral peace which “forms the object of our 
[his] constant efforts and our most fer- 
vent wishes.’”’ Emperor William, in reply, 
said that he gladly echoed all that the czar 
had said, and he hoped that both Powers 
might pursue the same paths “and strive 
unitedly under the blessings of peace to 
guide the intellectual development of their 
people.” He pledged the czar his ‘“‘strong- 
est support against any one who might 
attempt to disturb and break the peace.” 
All of which is admirable and delightful 
to hear, but it is subject to discount, first, 
owing to the character of Emperor Wil- 
liam, and, second, because of the certainty 
that sooner or later Russia’s clearly de- 
fined foreign policy must bring her into 
collision with some power which will pre- 
fer war to the annihilation of what it con- 
conceives to be its right. Having of late 
used France as a cat’s paw to pull chest- 
nuts out of the fire for her, Russia may 
now be planning to forsake France and 
use Germany in like manner, which, if it 
should prove to be the case, might throw 
France into the arms of Great Britain and 
bring about a dual alliance able to chal- 
lenge, if not withstand, even an alliance 
between Russia, Germany and Austria. 

The young czar must be credited with 
helping on internal reforms which do 
credit to his heart and head. He has just 
promulgated a ukase, forbidding under 
severe penalties any form of labor in the 
empire on Sundays or on the fourteen 
principal feast days of the Greek Church. 
He also has recently withdrawn a decree 
issued by his father, which ordered every 
non-orthdox person in Russia when marry- 
ing an orthodox to sign a document prom- 
ising that all children should be baptized 
and educated in the orthodox faith. As 
the Protestant pastors and people, espe- 
cially of the Baltic provinces, preferred 
exile, imprisonment and poverty to obedi- 
ence to this law, the sufferings that it 
caused have been great. The ukase just 
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issued decrees that the children of mixed 
marriages may be brought up in the reli- 
gion of their parents to this extent, that 
sons may follow the faith of their father 
and daughters that of their mother. The 
ezar also has recently forbidden child 
labor for more than eight hours per day, 
and in general-a disposition has been 
shown to avoid labor controversies by 
forestalling demands. 





In Brief 


If any one is inclined to doubt the progress 
and the permeating influence of Christianity 
in mission lands let him read our staff letter 
from India. 





A theological student from Memphis, Tenn., 
bent on killing Dr. Edward Everett Hale, was 
arrested near Dr. Hale’s summer home in 
Rhode Island last week. He was insane—of 
course. Dr. Hale has no sane enemies. 

We have heard of no more laconic and at 
the same time more truthful characterization 
of the queen’s “record reign” than this 
which comes from New South Wales, and is 
evidently the product of a mind well versed in 
cricket: “ Sixty, not out, well played.” 








‘An expurgated spiritualism’? is what a 
speaker has been pleading for at the Lake 
Pleasant camp meeting, to which flock every 
summer beliévers in the material return to earth 
of their departed sisters, cousins and aunts. 
Well, any one who undertakes to purge mod- 
ern spiritualism of its grotesque and contempt- 
ible frauds will have to rise early and toil late. 





The American Board has one more month 
in which to complete its fiscal year. If its 
receipts during this month equal those of 
August, 1896, it will still be $54,148 behind its 
income of last year. Friends of missions 
must do their utmost during the next few 
weeks to avert a cut in appropriations for 
next year even more disastrous than the last 
one. 


The pledging of $71,000 for foreign missions 
by the faith-eure convention at Old Orchard 
last Sunday shows a devotion to the work of 
converting the world to Christ in which we 
heartily rejoice. At the same time, we have 
no sympathy with a so-called gospel for the 
heathen which would persuade them that no 
healing art is Christian save that which dis- 
cards all medicines and calls on God to work 
miracles. 





The Vermont Chronicle and the New Hamp- 
shire Journal, which also bears the name of 
the Congregational Record, are again united 
under one editor, Rev. E. B. Burrows, and we 
suppose will be in substance one paper under 
different names except in the matter of church 
news. These comely sheets are a great im- 
provement on the old folios, and the editorial 
work is wise and skillful. It seems to us that 
a further improvement might be made by 
using a single title for both, and letting the 
churches of each State know the news of the 
other. 





Is October the very best month for the 1898 
meeting of the National Council in Portland, 
Oregon? The distance is so great for most of 
those who would like to attend that the time 
required will trench seriously upon the open- 
ing of autumn work. Why not hold the coun- 
cil in September or even earlier? Midsum- 
mer is the season of vacations and excursions 
and the midsummer climate of Oregon is su- 
perb. Would there be any serious objection 
to holding the council in July? We would 
like to know what our readers think of these 
suggested modifications of the usual date. 





Those who are inclined to put much empha- 
sis upon the immanence of God are seizing 
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upon the alleged or real Logion of Christ 
recently discovered at Oxyrhynchus, which 
says, ‘‘ Raise the stone, there thou shalt find 
me; cleave the wooed and there am I.” To 
quote the words of one of that school, this 
Logion, to him, ‘is simply an affirmation of 
the truth which Wordsworth discovered intu- 
itively and which the Hegelian school of 
thought has contended for: that the universe 
is in its essence spiritual, not mechanical; 
that the Infinite is immanent in and revealed 
by nature.” 


We knew that more than one minister had al- 
ready scented homiletical material in the Logia, 
and we are not surprised that Dr. Barton, who 
is now entertaining our readers with his vivid 
story of mountain white life, should be the 
first of his ministerial brethren in the field 
with the announcement of a series of six ser- 
mons to begin at Shawmut Church, on the 
second Sunday morning in September, on The 
Newly Discovered Sayings of Our Lord Com- 
pared with the Sayings Recorded in the Gos- 
pels. The recovery of this ancient and inter- 
esting fragment is certain to be the occasion 
of much research and discussion during the 
next few months. 





As illustrating the growing harmony be- 
tween the Protestants and the Gregorians in 
Armenia, the presence of the bishop and 
priests of the Gregorian Church at the ordi- 
nation in Aintab, July 5, of Rev. H. G. Bul- 
bulian is significant. A graduate of Central 
Turkey College in 1881, and remembered here 
in America as a member of the class of 1887 at 
Andover Seminary, Mr.° Bulbulian has ren- 
dered valiant service during the tumultuous 
days of the last two years, both as an evan- 
gelist and more lately as the chosen leader of 
the First Church in Aintab, to whose pastor- 
ate he has just been formally set apart. 





Fifty clergymen, representing twelve denom- 
inations, came together at Chautauqua last 
week to answer the question: What peculiar 
difficulties and perils does the age present to 
the church and to the ministry? Among the 
answers were: Indefiniteness of view on the 
fundamentals of Christianity; shallow think- 
ing on most important subjects and profound 
thinking on shallow subjects; unwillingness 
of the people to enter into a larger Christian 
experience; alienation of the masses of the 
people from the church, especially the work- 
ing classes; the lack of spiritual power by 
which the church gains ascendency over the 
world; evangelistic methods in lieu of steady 
and continuous pastoral service; indifference 
to the Sabbath by Christian people, who more 
and more engage in traffic on that day; lack of 
adjustment on the part of the church to changed 
social conditions ; too great literalness in Bible 
interpretation and false views on inspiration. 
These subjects certainly bring us the foes 
from which modern Christianity has most to 
fear. 





Senator Hoar is acquiring an enviable repu- 
tation for happy literary expression of timely 
and important truth. The now celebrated 
birds’ petition to the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture is an illustration of this facility, and 
what could be more charming and to the 
point than the letter which he wrote Ten 
Eyck, the Worcester champion oarsman? 
Here is a sample: 


I am glad to see that the young man has 
borne himself so well, and to believe that his 
head is not likely to be turned by the great 
storm of applause which comes from all 
quarters. Even a great international victory 
would be bought too dearly if it were to 
spoil a good, modest and brave boy. I should 
be sorry to have him become what is called a 
professional, or, still worse, that he would 
ever consent to do such things for money. 
I hope he will go quietly to school, complete 
his: edueation, behave himself after the first 
joy is over as if nothing had happened, hold 
on to his prize and live to beat many an 
<nglishman hereafter. 
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The Religious Element in Pub- 
lic School Education 


BY THOMAS M. BALLIET 

Religion is not identical with dogmatic 
theology. Dogmatic theology is the effort 
to apprehend religion intellectually, and 
is therefore a human science, liable to all 
the errors of other sciences. <A few doc- 
trines of theology are so fundamental as 
to be absolutely essential to religion; the 
remainder are far less essential than it 
is generally assumed, and have very little 
influence on life and on conduct. To the 
latter class belong many of the doctrines 
which divide the various religious denom- 
inations, and about which there has been 
considerable warfare both of the pen and 
of the sword. Theological dogmas should 
therefore not be taught in the public 
schools. Such teaching is not essential 
to religious education, and with many de- 
nominations in the church and the sepa- 
ration of church and state it would be 
wholly impracticable if it were desirable. 

Religion must be also distinguished from 
ecclesiasticism, from ritual and cultus. No 
particular mode of worship can be incul- 
cated in the public schools. Religion is 
essentially a matter of the heart, of life 
and of conduct. Modern psychology 
teaches that feeling, in the broadest sense 
of the term, is more fundamental than 
either thought or will; it is the undiffer- 
entiated psychic protoplasm, if I may so 
express it, out of which thought, will and 
the various feelings which bear distinct 
names have differentiated. Religion is 
one of the deepest elements in our nature, 
and is rooted in this fundamental undif- 
ferentiated form of our psychic life. It 
is, therefore, not something to be im- 
planted or engrafted, but something to be 
awakened, nurtured and developed. Its 
cultivation should be made one of the 
chief aims of elementary education, and 
I should call such training religious. Our 
primary schools have been too much in- 
tellectualized; our aim has been too much 
to “develop thought,” but the young 
child’s psychic life is made up of feelings 
far more than of thoughts; of impulses, 
rather than of volitions. Many of these 
feelings and impulses are reverberations, 
or echoes, as it were, of feelings and im- 
pulses inherited from primitive man, and, 
as some psychologists hold, from the ani- 
mals. Children are, therefore, interested, 
in a sense rarely possible after adult years 
have been reached, in the myths, folk-lore 
and fairy tales of the dawn of history and 
of civilization. Such literature, properly 
selected, edited and expurgated, should, 
therefore, form a large part of their ecur- 
riculum in school. True, it is not directly 
religious, but it serves at least to develop 
the children’s emotional nature, it makes 
them keenly sympathetic with visible 
nature as the embodiment of an invisible 
Power, and thus lays the deep basis for 
more directly religious education later. 
The worst kind of religious training is 
that which starves the heart in childhood 
and seeks to make up for it later by feed- 
ing the head on dogmatic theology. 

Iam aware that there is a deep preju- 
dice in many minds against teaching chil- 
dren anything which “isn’t true’’; such 
persons would guard against their being 
misled to believe in Santa Claus; if they 
would allow them to read the beautiful 
myths of the primitive Greeks or of the 
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Norse peoples, they would make sure that 
they knew they were “only myths”; they 
would avoid talking to them about reli- 
gious questions until they are old enough 
to comprehend modern thought on such 
questions and, therefore, learn only what 
is ‘“‘true.”’ The objection to this is that 
meanwhile the heart is starving, and the 
capacity for the highest type of religious 
life afterwards is injured, if not destroyed. 

It is absolutely essential to the healthy 
development of the heart that children 
and young people have positive belief in 
something to which their emotional na- 
ture can cling. A questioning, skeptical 
attitude of mind in childhood and early 
youth is injurious. The time for doubt- 
ing, for reflection and for the readjust- 
ment of his thinking comes later. 

It is vain to attempt to teach young 
children catechisms and matured concep- 
tions of the deep things in religion, in the 
hope of teaching them nothing which they 
will be obliged to unlearn afterwards. 
The child in his development to maturity 
passes, in a broad sense, through the same 
stages as the human race has_ passed 
through in its evolution. It is the busi- 
ness of education to direct the process so 
as to protect him against the mental and 
moral mishaps which were unavoidable 
incidents in the development of the race. 
This principle cannot be wholly ignored 
in the religious training of the child. He 
must not be given broad and abstract con- 
ceptions at a time when only concrete 
conceptions appeal to him. A young child 
cannot form any but an anthropomorphic 
conception of God, just as he cannot con- 
ceive of the forces of nature as general 
and impersonal, but endows them with 
the attributes of living things. These 
crude conceptions are shed by the mind 
by a perfectly natural process as it de- 
velops, and the idea of God as simply a 
large man is let go without a struggle as 
naturally as the idea of Santa Claus and 
that of Jack Frost. The essential thing is 
that at each stage of development a child’s 
religious feelings be appealed to through 
conceptions of God which are as high and 
as spiritual as he can form and yet make 
real to himself. Religion is inseparably 
connected with conduct. Hence the ethi- 
cal aspects of religion should, therefore, 
be emphasized at all points. 

Everything in the school curriculum 
which holds up before the mind the ideal 
and spiritual develops those elemental 
feelings of the soul which form the root 
of the religious nature. Any instruction 
which makes the child appreciate beauty 
in nature and in art spiritualizes his soul 
and makes it capable of a larger religious 
life. Music, if properly taught, appeals 
to the deepest emotions of the heart, and 
if of the right character is one of the 
most effective means of spiritualizing the 
soul. History can be made to teach the 
meaning of life and to hold up high eth- 
ical ideals, and thus make an important 
contribution to the general culture of 
the higher nature. Literature, if rightly 
taught, can be made a strong spiritual 
power. A taste for the highest in litera- 
ture is one of the strongest moral forces 
which the school can develop in the pupil’s 
mind to keep his life on a high plane. 

But in addition to all these means of 
developing the child’s spiritual nature 
there must be direct, positive religious 
training. How shall this be done? 
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In this country, with its numerous divi- 
sions of the church and with its entire 
separation of church and state, the prob- 
lem is a difficult one. Sectarian teaching 
cannot be allowed in the public schools, 
nor can dogmatic theology be taught. 
But neither would be desirable even if it 
were possible. What the school should 
aim to inculcate is a deep reverence for 
things sacred, both divine and human, 
high ideals of conduct, faith in the good- 
ness and love of God, the duty of forgiv- 
ing our enemies and love towards our fel- 
lowmen—in short, the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of men. These, and 
such as these, are fundamental truths un- 
derlying all forms of religion. The teach- 
ing of doctrines distinctive of the different 
denominations should be left to the family, 
church and Sunday school. 

The most important element in the so- 
lution of the problem of religious train- 
ing in the schools is the teacher. A 
teacher who lacks reverence for what is 
great in nature or for what is high and 
noble in life, who is flippant, who is super- 
ficial in feeling as well as in thought, 
who, in a word, lacks fine fiber of soul, 
cannot hope to touch deeply the spiritual 
nature of his pupils. Thereis no “method” 
by which a person devoid of reverence, be 
he preacher or teacher, can develop rev- 
erence in others. On the other hand, a 
fine-grained teacher, sympathetic, spirit- 
ual, in the broadest sense of the word, 
unselfish and high-minded, will, without 
effort and unconsciously, develop these 
qualities in his pupils. His mere pres- 
ence is a moral power and a means of grace. 

But next to the right kind of a teacher 
the daily reading of the Bible at the open- 
ing of the session, without comment, is 
the most effective means of developing 
their religious nature. If such reading 
should provoke dissensions in the com- 
munity it would fail of accomplishing its 
purpose and should be discontinued. But 
this would follow in few communities. 

There is a widespread impression that 
the mere reading of the Bible without 
comment cannot be productive of much 
good. It is assumed that children cannot 
comprehend it unless it is explained to 
them. I believe that this is a wholly er- 
roneous view. In the first place, the va- 
rious books of the Bible, although not 
written for children, were written with 
the expectation that they would be en- 
tirely intelligible to adults of little or no 
education. I cannot help but feel that 
Paul would be amazed if he should enter 
a theological library and see the many 
volumes of learned commentaries which 
have been found necessary to explain a 
short letter of his to the saints in Ephesus 
or to the brethren in Corinth. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that it ever entered the 
mind of Jesus or of his disciples that the 
Lord’s Prayer or the Sermon on the Mount 
would ever need a commentator to make 
clear their meaning. I do not mean to 
undervalue a scholarly treatment of the 
Bible, nor do I wish for a moment to 
deny that it is a book dealing with the 
deepest problems that can challenge hu- 
man thought. But its essential truths 
are simple, and those portions of it which 
can be used in school with the greatest 
profit need no interpretation further than 
a reverent reading. It would be a great 
gain in our Sunday school teaching if we 
had more reading of the Bible without 
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comment, more memorizing of its most 
precious portions, and far less ‘ explain- 
ing” of the “‘lesson.”” Usually such ex- 
planations consist of matter which is 
extraneous to the central thought and 
simply serves to obscure it. 

No amount of commenting, even by 
scholarly teachers, can produce half the 
effect on the mind and heart of the pupil 
as hearing the same beautiful selection 
read morning after morning until it has 
been unconsciously memorized. Every 
one, when he wishes to read literature to 
enjoy it, avoids school editions of the 
English classics with their pedantic foot- 
notes, and many a boy has conceived a 
strong dislike for the literature which he 
was ‘‘ taught” inschool and college. Any 
one who has studied any considerable 
part of the Bible critically and minutely 
in the origina), with the help of lexicons 
and scholarly commentaries, finds it diffi- 
cult to read these portions devotionally 
for some considerable time afterwards. 
The Bible ought to be read in school as 
one would read. choice selections of litera- 
ture; the mere reading of it, if the selec- 
tions are well made, ought to be sufficient 
to convey its message. It is far better 
that children should not fully grasp it 
than that it should all be weakened by 
comments and explanations. 
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denomination as the 
former pastor of lead- 
ing churches in Cam- 
bridge and Minneapo- 
lis, is a graduate of 
Harvard University 
and Andover Semi- 
nary. Since 1890 he 
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popular president of 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 0. 
A native of Maine, born in 1853, he is ever 
busy in fostering the interests of popular edu- 
cation, and keeping the public informed con- 
cerning the latest aspects of educational prob- 
lems. 





One is happy to heed the request of the 
editor to write an article upon a topic so 
large and fruitful as Being a College Pres- 
ident, and yet one hesitates to write upon 
a. subject so personal. Yet the life and 
work suggested by this phrase are so full 
of charm that one is willing to run the risk 
of being altogether too autobiographic. 
For the office of a college president has 
all manner of happiness. One can adopt 
a sentiment which President Gilman ex- 
pressed twenty years ago in a sketch of 
Professor James L. Kingsley: “I gradu- 
ated with the belief that there was no 
life so attractive as one devoted to build- 
ing up and carrying forward an institu- 
tion of learning.” 

One of the elements that help to con- 
stitute the charm lies in the right and, I 
may add, in the duty of being a friend of 
every student. For the relation of a 
friend does sum up all that it is especially 
desirable for the president to be to the 
student. As a friend he comes into that 
knowledge of the student’s character, pur- 
poses and ways which is of value in mak- 
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ing the friendship helpful to both. Asa 
friend—the older and, it is to be presumed, 
the wiser—he is to be a guide and.an in- 
spiring force to the student. As a friend 
he is bound by the duty of speaking, in 
case of need, with severity, or in ridicule 
or in sareasm, although these punitive 
tools are to be less frequently used than 
the more agreeable processes of inspira- 
tion and of hopefulness. As a friend he 
desires the student to be most free in tell- 
ing him all that concerns him—difliculties 
moral, intellectual, spiritual, pecuniary— 
in order that he may give whatever relief 
lies in his power. As a friend he holds 
himself ready to do whatever is best for 
the student to have done, to give aid or to 
withhold, to smite or to caress, to encour- 
age or to repress or even to suppress. As 
a friend the college president desires to be 
all things to all the students in order to 
save them unto their best and noblest 
selves. A large share of the great work 
that Jowett did at Balliol consisted sim- 
ply in being a friend. Soon after his elec- 
tion to the mastership he wrote to Lady 
Stanley, saying, ‘‘I shall think about the 
under-graduates day and night.” 

Another element that is a part of the 
happiness of the college president arises 
from association with the parents of the 
students. It is often the case that ‘the 
president comes into relation with the 
parents before he comes to know their 
children as his students. This relation is 
important, and usually, I think, ought to 
be recognized as more important than it 
is regarded. I well remember that in the 
address which President Eliot made at my 
inauguration as president of Western Re- 
serve University he, among other causes 
of my happiness, spoke of the happiness 
that belongs to a college president in talk- 
ing with the best people upon that most 
important question of the education of 
their children; for those who do send 
their sons and daughters to college are of 
the best people, and no father or mother 
is more disposed to manifest his best self 
than when talking with a college presi- 
dent about his-child. Iam sure there is 
no side of all the manifold work of a pres- 
ident which is at once so glad and so sad, 
too, as this relation which he holds to the 
parents. Whatever special theory of col- 
lege government one may adopt, it is still 
true that the college president does and 
should stand in a sense in loco parentis. 
He shares with the father or the mother 
the joy which the progress of the student 
awakens and also in the sorrow which 
his lapses cannot fail to arouse. What 
can be more sad than to be obliged to say 
to a father, ‘Your son is not worthy; he 
is corrupt and he is corrupting; he cannot 
associate with gentlemen; he cannot re- 
main in this college?’”’ Or what can be 
more glad than to say to a parent, “‘ Your 
child is worthy of all you are doing; you 
cannot do too much for him; his work in 
college is ground for your entertaining the 
deepest satisfaction in his character and 
the highest hopes for his career’? To 
come into a relation so human and so 
close with parents is worth a good deal to 
a college officer. 

The relation which the college president 
holds to his own official associates is also 
full of charm. Being a college president 
means that one possesses a certain official 
superiority. This superiority usually re- 
lates to those who teach and also, but not 
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so often, to those who are called trustees. 
As ascholar the college president is usu- 
ally not superior to his associates. Pos- 
sibly he is inferior to each one of them in 
that department in which any one of them 
is working. The change in this respect 
within a hundred years has been great. 
Dr. Abiel Holmes, in his life of President 
Stiles of Yale, says that for a time Presi- 
dent Stiles filled the offices of three pro- 
fessorships and the presidency. The elder 
President Dwight at the close of the last 
century and at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth took upon himself at Yale the en- 
tire instruction of the Senior Class. At 
that time Yale had, besides the president, 
one professor and three tutors. At the 
present time it is superfluous to say there 
is no college president who is worthy to 
take upon himself the instruction of the 
entire Senior Class. In fact, very few of 
the ablest of the college presidents could 
take up worthily the instruction of the 
class in any one department. The schol- 
astic inferiority of the president to the 
professors with whom he is associated 
is at once to be recognized and also 
not to be lamented. Yet he is to be 
so sympathetic with each teacher, so ap- 
preciative of scholarship, even without 
knowing the technical scholastic rela- 
tions of any one department, that every 
member of the faculty should know and 
feel that in its president it has a gentle- 
man and an officer who can be trusted 
absolutely to administer the scholastic as 
well as other functions in justice and in 
efficiency. In one sense, therefore, in his 
relation to the other members of the fac- 
ulty, the college president is an inferior. 
Tn one sense, also, he may call himself an 
equal among equals, and in yet another 
sense, of course, he may be recognized as 
a superior. But in general it is well for 
him to emphasize the relations of equal- 
ity. He has no need of arrogating to 
himself superiority. He will naturally 
have all the power which he deserves to 
have, and naturally, also, the faculty will 
be glad for him to exercise all the fune- 
tions which he can exercise well. In that 
office, as in certain other positions, one 
will get the more if he strive for the less. 

The relation which the president bears 
to the other part of his official associates, 
the legal body, known usually as the 
trustees, is less manifest to the people, 
though none the less constant, than his 
relation with his associates of the teach- 
ing force. If the president of the col- 
lege is also president of the board of 
trustees—as I think he always ought to 
be and in about one-half of our colleges 
is—he owes to that board special and pe- 
culiar duties. These duties are embraced 
generally in being a guide to the board, 
laying out before its members what, in 
his judgment, the college ought to do, and 
recommending ways by which these duties 
may be performed. Members of the board 
usually have, and always ought to have, 
their own ideas of the purposes which the 
college should hold before itself and of 
the ways and means for securing these 
purposes. In many cases the president 
will find that his own suggestions are not 
adopted and that his own recommenda- 
tions are laid on the table. But he should 
be able to believe that the course which 
the board does adopt is better than any he 
could propose. Especially is this the case 
when boards of trust have the advantage 
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of having as their members gentlemen of a 
bold, but not too bold, and aggressive spirit. 
On the whole, the members of our boards 
of trust are not so progressive as the con- 
ditions of American education warrant. 
The president is often obliged to be at 
once the wheel-horse and the leader in 
the collegiate team. It is a most happy 
condition if he finds himself in associa- 
tion with two or three men of hopeful 
disposition and of strong power, who are 
able to work with him in maintaining a 
pace that is at once swift, regular and 
lasting. 

There is yet another element in being a 
college president which has a distinct 
charm. It represents a relation which 
in certain ways is more important than 
any one of those to which I have al- 
ready referred. It is the relation which 
the president bears to the community; 
for the college exists for the community, 
and, therefore, the relation of the head of 
the college to the community becomes of 
supreme significance. Often, and possibly 
too often, this relation is interpreted as 
being of a pecuniary nature only. This 
relation has, indeed, a pecuniary side, but 
this is not its only nor, indeed, its most 
important side. The college president 
does desire and ought to desire to secure 
money from the community for the en- 
largement and enrichment of the work of 
the college. If the college is well located 
and is in even fairly good repute, this is not 
difficult. All the motives—philanthropic, 
the lasting character of the benefit, per- 
sonal honor, missionary—which usually 
prompt men to beneficence urge one to 
give to the college more than to any other 
agency of public usefulness. The college 
itself pleads for itself in tones more per- 
suasive than any college president can 
use. The president, therefore, in relation 
to the community, is never to be a beggar 
in any unworthy sense of that word. He 
is simply to put the truth before the 
community or before its proper members, 
The truth will bring him the desired 
money, if it can be brought at all. I 
have had the pleasure of transmitting 
to the board with which I am in asso- 
ciation hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars within the last few years, but the 
larger part of this, almost a million dol- 
lars, has come by mere suggestions from 
my lips and often without suggestions. I 
usually find that large and generous souls 
are quite as eager to give as I am to have 
them give. 

Besides this pecuniary relation of the 
president to the community all the other 
relations may be, I think, summed up 
in the general word “trusteeship.’’ He 
is in a sense a trustee for the highest 
interests of the community. I like to 
think of the doctor as a trustee for the 
health of the community, and I like to 
be able to think of the lawyer as a trus- 
tee for the community of certain corpor- 
ate and common rights. Every one of 
us recognizes that the minister is in a 
sense a trustee for the religious and 
moral interests of the neighborhood and 
of the state. It is, I think, quite as fit- 
ting to interpret the office and work of 
the college president as a trust, held in 
behalf of the higher educational and 
philanthropic interests of the people. 
Such a work, of relations so broad, so 
human and also so definite, is full of all 
charm, happiness, delight. 
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The Story of the Fayerweather 


A Celebrated Litigation Case Now Happily Ended 


A few days previous to the welcome 
news that Governor Hastings of Pennsyl- 
vania had signed the bill giving $150,000 
to Lehigh University, trustees of twenty 
different colleges throughout the country 
were made happy by the announcement 
that each institution had received a check 
for $75,000 from the Fayerweather exec- 
utors as part of their share in the residue 
of the estate. This means a practical 
winding up of the long litigation, and 
again brings before the public mind the 
life of the man who was made suddenly 
famous by the revelation of his interest 
in the educational welfare of the country. 

In reviewing the many fortunes which 
of late years have been bestowed as pub- 
lic benefactions, one may recall the names 
of men who have given more than Daniel 
B. Fayerweather, but it would be difficult 
to find one who gave his money with as 
little thought of himself. Once, when an 
institution informed him that it would 
incorporate his name with the gift, he re- 
plied that in that case he would not give 
it a cent. While his whole life and 
energies were given up to money getting, 
he felt the lack of education keenly and 
determined to do all in his power to make 
it possible for young men to avoid the 
same “misery,” as he termed it. And so 
without thought of praise, or the perpet- 
uation of his name, which would have 
been attained by founding an institution, 
he distributed between five and six mil- 
lion dollars to twenty colleges without 
qualification or condition. 

At the time of his death Mr. Fayer- 
weather was practically unknown. He 
was born in Connecticut in 1822. Like 
many another New England youth of the 
early part of the century, he was bound 
out to a farmer for his board and a few 
extra dollars that went to the support of 
his mother. Gaining his freedom, young 
Fayerweather went to Bridgeport and 
learned the shoemaker’s trade. Failing 
in health he left his bench, and buying a 
tin peddler’s outfit began a tramp through 
Virginia. One day his travels brought 
him to Charlotteville, where the Univer- 
sity of Virginia was located. Here for 
the first time he saw the daily life of 
those seeking an education and felt its 
advantages. It is said that from that 
moment he became convinced of the 
profit of knowledge, and resolved to as- 
sist its cause if he ever had the means. 
When his health was restored he entered 
the employ of Hoyt Brothers, leather 
merchants in Néw York, at a salary of 
$600 a year. His rise was rapid. He was 
soon taken into partnership, and a few 
years later bought out the Hoyt inter- 
ests, forming the firm of Fayerweather & 
Ladew. Mr. Fayerweather’s share in the 
properties of the firm was valued at from 
two and a half to three million dollars at 
the time of his death. 

Throughout his life Mr. Fayerweather 
had carefully avoided every kind of promi- 
nence. He was a man of good habits, un- 
tiring industry, while his tastes were sim- 
ple and unpretentious. He was very sen- 
sitive over his meager education and his 
lack of culture in matters of art and 
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literature. The story is told that one of his 
business associates, after looking over his 
new house, said to him: ‘I am surprised, 
Mr. Fayerweather, that with your strict 
devotion to business you have found time 
to collect all these paintings, pieces of 
statuary and other beautiful things.” 
‘Say nothing aboutit,” replied Mr. Fayer- 
weather, somewhat thoughtfully, “but I 
bought them with the house.” That a 
man laboring under his disadvantages 
should have been so far-seeing and benef- 
icent is indeed marvelous. 

While not a member of any chureh Mr. 
Fayerweather was for many years a mem- 
ber of the congregation at the Central 
Congregational Church in New York, the 
pastor of which, Rev. William Lloyd, was 
a warm personal friend. But his inte7z- 
ests were centered in business, his ener- 
gies bent towards its success. By reason 
of his reticence and living as he did in al- 
most a secluded fashion he made few 
friends, and not until it became known 
that he left an estate of five or six mil- 
lions did the public ask who Mr. Fayer- 
weather was and how he had disposed of 
his property. 

It was soon learned that the Fayer- 
weather will, which included the eleven 
articles of the original instrument of 1884 
together with four codicils and several 
private memoranda, constituted one of 
the most remarkable documents of its 
kind ever executed. Mr. Fayerweather 
had devoted several years’ thought to its 
provisions and in addition to its simplic- 
ity had the will worded in a way to avoid 
possible misinterpretations. Seemingly, 
his every desire to avoid litigation re- 
sulted in keeping the matter in the courts 
for six years. The real cause of the dis- 
agreement was the disposition of the resi- 
due of the estate, between two and three 
million dollars, which by the conditions of 
the fourth codicil had been left to the 
executors, Messrs. Buckley, Ritch and 
Vaughan, with the understanding that 
the money would be divided among educa- 
tional institutions. 

The history of the will’s making and 
the resulting contest is an exceedingly 
interesting one. In his travels through 
New England and the South Mr. Fayer- 
weather familiarized himself with differ- 
ent colleges, seeking those particularly 
which seemed to him most in need of 
benefaction. In 1873 Dr. Roswell D. 
Hitchcock of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary in New York city received a letter 
signed F. in which the writer stated that 
he had $800,000 for charitable purposes 
and was desirous of consulting him con- 
cerning its distribution. The correspond- 
ent proved to be Mr. Fayerweather, but 
he asked that no mention might be made 
of his name. He stated that his main 
object was to assist those institutions 
which depended largely upon local stu- 
dents for their enrollment, as young men 
unable to attend distant universities were 
in need of better educational facilities 
nearer home. In accordance with this idea 
Mr. Fayerweather made a will in 1875, 
which was followed in 1880 by a second, 
giving $1,(00,000 to fourteen institutions. 
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As his fortune was increasing rapidly he 
evidently deemed it advisable to make 


‘further provisions, which were accord- 


ingly embodied in the will of 1884. While 
Mr. Fayerweather’s wealth at that time 
is not definitely known, he was doubtless 
worth between three and four millions. 

By the first seven articles of the last 
document Mr. Fayerweather bequeathed 
certain sums of money to his nieces, who 
were his only relatives, to his employés, 
and gave an annuity of $15,000 a year to 
his wife in addition to their residence and 
$10,000 in cash. By the eighth article 
$95,000 was divided among five hospitals 
in the city of New York, while the dispo- 
sition of $2,100,000 to the twenty colleges 
in the ninth article was as follows: to 
Amherst, Bowdoin, Williams, Dartmouth, 
Wesleyan, Hamilton, Rochester, Lincoln 
and Maryville Colleges $100,000 each: to 
the University of Virginia and Hampton 
University each $100,000; to Lafayette, 
Marietta, Adelbert, Wabash and Park 
Colleges each $50,000; to Yale $300,000; to 
Columbia and Cornell each $200,000; and 
$50,000 to the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 

The tenth paragraph of the will reads: 
** All the rest of my estate I give to my 
executors to have and to hold the same, in 
trust, nevertheless, to sell and convert into 
cash and to divide the same equally among 
the several corporations mentioned in the 
ninth paragraph of my will, share and 
share alike.””, Two months after the ex- 
ecution of the will Mr. Fayerweather 
added a codicil by which he revoked the 
tenth paragraph and left the residue of 
the estate to his executors. At the same 
time he made a private memoranda stat- 
ing that the executors were made resid- 
uary legatees in the confidence that the 
intentions expressed in the will would be 
carried into effect. Ina talk with one of 
the executors a few hours before his death 
Mr. Fayerweather spoke of finding more 
institutions to benefit. It was the differ- 
ence in the construction of this conversa- 
tion as viewed by the executors and the 
colleges that afterwards led to the litiga- 
tion. 

When the will had been filed for probate 
the heirs made objection on the ground 
that the testator was not of sound mind 
and the will and codicils were procured by 
undue influence and fraud, The executors, 
however, succeeded in settling with the 
heirs by payment of $310,000, and the day 
before the will was admitted to probate 
they executed a deed of trust, dividing the 
residue of the estate between ten hospitals 
and twenty-one colleges. Only seven of 
these were named in the will. The execu- 
tors began to settle the estate when Mrs. 
Fayerweather began an action to set aside 
the releases which had been signed at the 
time the executors paid over the $310,000. 
This action was continued after the wid- 
ow’s death in 1892, and had no sooner been 
dismissed by default than Amherst, Dart- 
mouth, Hamilton, Williams and Rochester 
notified the executors that they should in- 
sist that the residue of the estate was a 
trust in favor of the twenty colleges. 

The executors refused to recognize the 
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claim, basing their refusal on Mr. Fayer- 
weather’s conversation the day of his 
death, when he talked of finding other in- 
stitutions to benefit. They held that by the 
deed of trust they had carried out the 
wishes of Mr. Fayerweather. The suit, 
in which Amherst took the initiative, was 
decided in favor of the colleges in the 
special term of the Supreme Court, and 
upon the case being appealed the general 
term held that the facts found were amply 
supported by the evidence. The executors 
then carried the case to the Court of Ap- 
peals, and in January of the present year 
a decision was rendered sustaining the 
former verdicts. It was the opinion of the 
judges that while Mr. Fayerweather may 
have intended to add another codicil bene- 
{iting other institutions than those men- 
tioned in the ninth article, death came be- 
fore such intentions could be executed, 
and the residuary legatees had no alter- 
native other than carrying out his wishes 
as expressed in the will, codicils and pri- 
vate memoranda. 

Thus, in addition to the $2,100,000 in 
specific bequests, between two and three 
million dollars is to be divided among the 
twenty colleges originally selected by Mr. 
Fayerweather. In the light of this dis- 
tribution of $1,500,000 on the 16th of 
last month, and since the executors them- 
selves are desirous of closing the estate, 
the whole amount will undoubtedly be 
paid over in the near future. Then, 
through Mr, Fayerweather’s unique gen- 
erosity, twenty institutions of learning 
will be brought nearer the reach of the 
young men of the country who seek the 
incalculable benefits of a liberal education. 


Luxury in College Life 
BY ROBERT ETHERIDGE GREGG 

Recent events have brought to view 
more foreibly than ever the marked in- 
crease in luxury in our larger colleges 
during the last few years. In Yale, 
Princeton and Harvard magnificent dor- 
nitories, with high-toned janitor service, 
electric lights and call bells, hot and cold 
water, and, in one case at least, an ele- 
vatour—a thing fit only to take the muscle 
out of stout young legs—have been 
erected by private enterprise. The exist- 
ence of these luxurious and club-like 
bachelor apartments must furnish some 
serious problems to all true lovers of good 
morals and high thinking. It is indeed 
not without just cause that the college 
graduates of years ago anxiously ask: 
“What is the effect of these things? Is 
it good or bad? ”’ 

As a recent college graduate I can only 
give some scattered impressions based on 
personal observation, for the answer to the 
question depends somewhat on the point 
of view taken, whether that of the parent, 
of the college, or of the community. 

The first obvious effect of an expensive 
dormitory—one in which the rent for a 
suite of rooms ranges from $250 to $500 
for the college year—is to bring the rich 
men of the college together into the clos- 
est sort of companionship. It is the first 
step in the formation of a clique in what 
should be a democracy of learning, for by 
it wealth is set off in contrast with penu- 
rious scholarship. If these rich men were 
scattered through the regular college dor- 
nitories the chances are that they would 
not have the same stimulus to extrava- 
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gance, while, on the other hand, they 
would probably come in contact with 
some hard-working students. From these 
they might get some conception of what 
a university and a student is. As it is, 
they attend a lecture at nine o’clock, 
another at twelve, and after the hour is 
over return to their comfortable quarters 
and boon companions. Recently I was 
talking with one of these wealthy stu- 
dents. I asked him what was considered 
the ‘‘toniest” dormitory in college and 
learned that “the fellows in X—— lived 
in the top notch,” but that “it cost to 
turn round there.’ On inquiring why, if 
it were so expensive, the men did not 
room elsewhere, I received the reply: “ O, 
well, nobody else can afford it; it keeps 
the other fellows out. They’re all in a 
set, and they like it.” That phrase “all 
in a set”’ strikes the keynote, and of 
course “they like it.’”’ If it were not for 
that ‘“‘set,’’ secure in the luxurious re- 
cesses of.a private dormitory, the richer 
students might have a little more respect 
for the “‘grind”’ and the “dig’’ and for 
the professors. They might even have an 
inclination to brighten their own wits in 
the intellectual struggle going on round 
them. 

I do know a few rich men who study 
hard, and some others who do fairly cred- 
itable work. They are, however, alto- 
gether too few. A rich man is too apt to 
enjoy the society of his clique during 
term time, and afterwards to enjoy the 
luxury of passing his examinations on 
the minimum of effort by means of a tu- 
tor. For some years I have tutored such 
men more or less, and I have found that 
if a man has attended his lectures regu- 
larly, taken fairly good notes and studied 
a few hours he can be made, by six or 
seven hours of judicious tutoring, to pass 
an examination with a fair mark. By 
judicious tutoring I mean that kind of 
cramming which, after impressing care- 
fully sifted and well-ordered facts on the 
tender brain of the subject, clinches the 
business with a few shrewd ‘“ pointers.” 
I have indeed had men get angry and de- 
mand of me, “What are you here for, 
anyway?’”’ simply because I insisted that 
they should take at least fifteen or twenty 
hours of tutoring and study an hour to 
each lesson. Even then the work occa- 
sionally sinks to a pretty low level. A 
while ago I told one man, who had read 
the Journal of the Plague, that Defoe 
was four years old when the plague oc- 
curred and sixty when he wrote his ac- 
count of it in the character of an eye- 
witness. He answered that the journal 
was ‘a fine piece of work,”’ and could not 
seem to hit on the fact that the book was 
alie. This incident illustrates one of the 
great dangers of the American system of 
tutoring before the examinations—as op- 
posed to the Oxford system of tutoring 
throughout the term—inasmuch as it 
shows what an excellent opportunity the 
method offers to a man for keeping his 
wits dull. 

Such tutoring, moreover, attacks the 
commonalty of learning with the power 
of money. It is bad enough that a stu- 
dent who works four hours a day, per- 
haps, as a waiter in an eating club, in 
order to earn his board, should be com- 
pelled to come in competition with men 
who are free to give their whole time and 
energy to study, but it is almost intoler- 
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able that he should have to face students 
who can hire men to do the lion’s share 
of their work. Up to the present no col- 
lege tradition has been more sincerely 
cherished than that of the equality of 
students, yet, if this luxury of tutoring 
increases much, it will by insidious de- 
grees undermine the very basis of that 
equality—honest, individual effort. 

There is, however, another side to the 
question of luxury in college life. An 
unusually comfortable room, for instance, 
may prove an attraction which will keep 
a man with money to burn from too 
frequent visits to the town and to the 
theaters. Again, fora rich man to come 
to college, to take a comfortable suite, to 
mix with gentlemen, to study enough to 
pass his examinations after a few warn- 
ings from the “office,” and to develop a 
fine physique by “going in for athletics,” 
might from one point of view be con- 
sidered a legitimate luxury. It is, of 
course, al the better if such a man goes 
into athletics, for then he cannot drink 
liquors, tea or coffee, smoke, indulge in 
late hours or excess of any kind; besides, 
if he would make a successful athlete, he 
is bound to learn promptness, obedience 
to his superiors and self-control. At all 
events, for such a man too much money 
is a bad thing. 

From my experience with poorer stu- 
dents I should say that the minimum of 
existence at a large college—that is, if a 
man is to have warm clothes, good food, 
a fire and some books—is about $550 
a year. Of that sum a plucky man with 
good health may reasonably hope to earn, 
after his first year, about $125 during 
term time, with perhaps fifty or seventy- 
five more during the summer. Although 
a student must have some care of his 
stray quarter-dollars, he can do good liv- 
ing and high thinking on $700. One 
thousand dollars will furnish solid com- 
fort and $1,200 some luxury. If, however, 
aman indulges in the excellent and in- 
vigorating sport of horseback riding, 
$1,500 is enough for the college year. A|l- 
though some men can be trusted to spend 
more money wisely, despite the temp- 
tations of college life, anything over $1,500 
is, in my opinion, ‘money to burn.” 

It is not my purpose to mention the aid 
which I have known many rich students 
to give poor students. It is not to the 
point. Charity is a good quality, doubt- 
less, if wisely exercised, but it is not the 
principal thing for which a man comes to 
college. That object is either the luxury 
of a college life or else study. To my 
mind, the latter is all important, for a 
college is primarily ‘‘a learned society” 
and has for its object “‘the advancement 
of learning ”’ of both the individual and of 
the race. Its members, from full pro- 
fessor to freshman, are therefore in the 
truest sense ‘“fellow-students”’’ in a de- 
mocracy of learning. Hence I ever have 
lurking in the recesses of my heart a 
wicked wish that the men who enter col- 
lege solely for the luxury of a college life 
would stay at home and join some club 
about town. If they would, I believe 
that the vexed questions of examina- 
tions, marks and a dozen other things 
would settle themselves. 


The real bond of unity among Christians is 
their common unity with Christ.--Robert P. 
Kerr, D. D. 
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Nature Study in the Public 
Schools 


BY SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 


Miss Sarah L. Ar- 
nold is one of the four 
supervisors of Bos- 
ton’s publie schools, 
and is the first woman 
to hold that important 
position in Boston. 
For seven years prior 
to coming to Boston 
she had charge of the 
primary schools of 
Minneapolis. Sheisa 
native of North Abington, Mass. As an ad- 
ministrator she is endowed with peculiar gifts. 
As a lecturer to teachers on the art of her pro- 
fession she is popular. As an author she has 
written Waymarks for Teachers, whieh is a 
practical guide to everyday work in the school- 
room. 





The common approach to nature study 
in schools has been from the side of 
science. Accurate observation, definite 
statement and a knowledge that should 
ultimately form a basis for classification 
have been the common aims. Too often 
this teaching has ignored the higher pur- 
pose of nature study, which is to develop 
in the children a love of beauty, a power 
to rejoice in nature’s manifold works, a 
reverent questioning, a serene upward 
looking. These ends being secured, the 
children have an open sesame to pleasure 
untold. Leaves and flowers, brooks and 
birds, fields and skies become to them the 
“ministers of His, that do his pleasure.” 
Such teaching is assuredly good. How is 
it accomplished? Come with me into 
the schoolroom and let us see. 

There is no lovelier sight on early Sep- 
tember mornings than the group of bright- 
eyed children just returned from their 
long vacation. We are glad when we 
find the room suiting the picture it frames 
—the windows open, and their sills filled 
with the fall flowers, brilliant golden- 
rod and meek-eyed asters, the tall sun- 
flower and the tasseled corn. The chil- 
dren can tell you about them—where they 
grow, how they scatter their seeds and 
why they provide so many. Then they 
recite in their eager treble Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s exquisite September hymn: 

The golden-rod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down, 
The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun, 


In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The flowers interpret the poem; the poem 
interprets the flowers. Whenever they 
read, golden:rod and aster, gentian and 
sedge shall be pictured before memory’s 
eyes; whenever they look upon the au- 
tumn meadows and waysides the music 
of the poem shall sing itself through their 
thoughts. 

In another room the children are study- 
ing the corn. They know how the pollen 
from, the tassel found its way to the wait- 
ing silk tube. They can explain the mys- 
tery of the speckled ear. They draw or 
paint for you the graceful plant, seeing 
its beauties anew as they attempt to re- 
produce form and color. Then they read 
or recite to you Whittier’s Corn Song: 


All through the long bright days of June 
Its leaves grew bright and fair, 
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And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 


Let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod. 
Still let us, for his golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God. 
You question the pupils, and discover 
that they have learned how the corn is 
planted and tended, husked and shelled 
and ground into meal. They ave heard 
the story of the Puritans and their 
scanty handfuls of corn. Myriad mes- 
sages has every cornfield for them now. 
They will not gaze unthinkingly upon its 
beauty. 

In other rooms you will find a varia- 
tion of the same order. Flowers or bril- 
liant leaves or seeds or fruits are telling 
their story to the boys and girls. They 
learn how the winged seeds are fitted to 
be scattered by the wind; how the witch- 
hazel snaps its seeds to the farthest cor- 
ners of the woods; how the thistledown 
sails through the air with its precious 
freight; how the beggar’s tick steals its 
passage to a new field; how the burdock 
burdens its unwilling carriers—a “‘knowl- 
edge never learned of schools,’’ the poet 
sang, but now happily begun, though 
never ended, in the schoolroom. For 
not in the schools alone are the lessons 
taught. Hand in hand with the children 
the teacher roams fields and woods, bring- 
ing back the harvest which adorns the 
rooms and serves as a lesson fountain. 
It is of real experience that the children 
talk. 

After such lessons the teacher needs no 
commentary as she reads, ‘“* Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap,” nor 
is it necessary to explain the harvest that 
must follow the “sowing of wild oats.” 
The children who have walked with her 
through woods and fields listen without 
enforcement of attention to Whittier’s 
Last Walk in Autumn, or rejoice as she 
selects for their reading lesson Bur- 
roughs’s delightful chapters or Gilbert 
White’s quaint descriptions. ‘Part and 
pareel of it all” they have become. 
They are learning to translate books 
because they are taught by nature her- 
self. 

You will not be content with these 
September visits if you have begun to 
comprehend the meaning of such teach- 
ing. Come again with me on this crisp 
December day and see what you shall 
find. It is the treasures of the ice and 
snow that the children are gathering 
now. They have marveled at the frost 
pictures on the window-pane. They have 
watched the snow crystals, hzve dis- 
cerned through a glass their exquisite 
beauty of form and have studied the deli- 
cate figures which have appeared in their 
crystal making in the schoolroom. Is 
that all? No; if you wait you will hear 
them recite Lowell’s poem which sings 
the beauty of the first snowfall. 

Step across the hall and listen to the 
chime of the children’s voices repeating 
Longfellow’s verse: 

Out of the bosom of the air, 

Out of the cloudfolds of her garments shaken, 

Over the meadows brown and bare, 

Over the harvest fields forsaken, 

Silent and soft and slow 

Descends the snow. 

Rhythmic and sweet, their voices seem to 
sing the exquisite words. You will find 
they say themselves over to you as you 
go about your work. Can you rush and 
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hurry and strive while their rhythm 
holds you? What will it not mean to the 
children whose memories hoard these 
words of music, to be recalled with every 
vision of a quiet snowfall ? 

The lessons do not end with the observa. 
tion and the memory exercises. Here is 
a teacher who is reading to her children 
after the tasks of the day are ended, 
What is the story that so holds their ear- 
nest attention? Some tale of adventure, 
some thrilling exploit, to be sure. Ah, 
no! She is reading Whittier’s Snow 
Bound, with its vivid pictures of the 
quiet home, “shut in from all the world 
without.” 

“That is not for children,” is your com- 
ment. “Try it and see,” is the reply. 
“Why do they beg for the poem again 
and again?” Is there not something 
within them which demands such nur- 
ture? Whydo the rhythmic words fasten 
themselves so readily in their memory ? 
In the days to come, as their eyes watch 
the gathering snowdrifts, or their feet 
plow their way through the white heaped 
paths, or it may be when they sit by their 
own fireside, shall we not rejoice to have 
the picture of the saintly home link itself 
with the symphony of the storm ? 

You will return again, I doubt not, to 
visit the schools in the spring. Then you 
shall find plants in the schoolroom, grow- 
ing from seeds which the children’s hands 
have planted. Then I may tell you, per- 
haps, of a certain dinner of string beans 
which I shall always remember with a 
pleasure not often associated with such 
products, because they were planted and 
tended through all the stages to fruition, 
in short, raised by a class of little chil- 
dren, who did me the honor to present 
them to me. Those very children would 
unfold to you a calendar of spring lessons 
fit for a prince—stories of walks to the 
park, where the buds were opening on 
the trees and the bluebirds were singing, 
enthusiastic descriptions of the young 
horse chestnut buds, with their woolly 
fingers, and the delicate beech buds, silver 
scaled—these they would bring to you. 
Then they would sing their spring songs, 
joyous as the bluebird’s note— 

The alder by the river 
Shakes out her powdery curls, 


The willow buds in silver 
For little boys and girls. 


““We found the alder by the river,” they 
ery. ‘‘And here are the pussy willows! 
Don’t they look like silver ?”’ 

It is worth while, is it not, to learn thus 
early that the poem’s message is of real 
life, not merely fine wording, and to know 
that the vision of the meadows may be 
multiplied and made eloquent by the 
poet’s thought ? 

These sketches, not only of visits which 
might be made but of work which is ac- 
tually done, will be of little worth if they 
do not serve to give to parents a glimpse 
of some of the most earnest work of the 
schoolroom and to urge them to lend a 
hand in this vital teaching. Parents, as 
well as teachers, should walk and talk 
and read with the children, opening their 
eyes alike to the treasures of the printed 
page and the wealth of nature’s teaching. 
Thus, in the home as in the school, nature 
study and literature will go hand in hand, 
and through such teaching the children 
shall be enabled to see and to love the 
beauty which is their dower. 
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Educational Associations 


BY REV. A. E. WINSHIP, BOSTON 


Mr. Winship’s famil- 
iarity with educational 
movements, arising 
from his connection 
with the Journal of 
Education and his 
constant association 
with teachers, covers 
now a period of twelve 
years. Previous to 
that time he was well- 
known among the 
churches, going about among them in behalf of 
the New West Education Commission. He 
presided at the meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction which he describes in the 
ensuing article. 








Teachers are the most “convention ”’-al 
of Americans. They not only have the 
oldest educational association in the 
world and the largest, but there are 
thousands of other organizations known 
by a variety of names, sectional, State, 
district, county, city, town, departmental, 
special, professional and social. There 
are reasons why teaching should be thus 
“convention ’’-alized as is no other occu- 
pation, trade or profession. The mission 
of the teacheris second to that of no other 
leader in the arts, sciences or professions. 
The teacher needs knowledge, wisdom, 
culture, training, inspiration, equal to the 
best to be found anywhere, and yet of 
the more than a third of a million teachers 
in the United States more than a quarter 
of a million have no adequate knowledge, 
wisdom, culture or training. This is in- 
evitable since, while forming the charac- 
ters of immortal beings, they receive less 
pay for their work by the year than the 
boys who run the elevators in the employ 
of any city of any considerable size in the 
country. Women who receive less than 
seven dollars per week for a full year, 
have no tenure of position, and must look 
up a new school every year or two, can 
hardly be expected to wait until they 
have adequate knowledge, wisdom, culture 
and training before they begin teaching. 

The inadequacy of the pay, however, 
does not lighten the responsibility of the 
teacher, who, in order to retain a very 
inconsequential position, must be a person 
of exceptional ability. Conditions there- 
fore make it necessary that teachers get, 
while teaching, inspiration and knowledge 
which will in part supply the lack of 
training and develop wisdom as far as 
possible. It is to this end that there are 
so many associations. Many of these are 
provided for at public expense. In Penn- 
sylvania, for instance, the teachers are 
entitled to a week’s association with the 
best talent in the land, provided from the 
public treasury, and they are paid a full 
week’s salary while in attendance. In 
Massachusetts the State makes an ap- 
propriation for assisting the teachers to 
hold an annual State association and each 
county to hold an annual meeting, while 
at State expense there are each year some 
thirty special institutes and several sum- 
mer schools. To a greater or less degree 
this is true of every State in the Union. 

All this public effort is supplemented 
by voluntary associations of kindergarten, 
primary, elementary, secondary, collegi- 
ate, normal and training school teachers, 
of musie, drawing, physical culture, pen- 
manship, child study and nature study 
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specialists, of superintendents, principals 
and grade teachers culminating in social, 
professional and dining schoolmasters’ 
clubs in every educational center. 

Of all activity of this kind the most his- 
toric is the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, organized in 1830, whose sixty-sev- 
enth annual meeting was held at Montreal, 
July 9-12, and proved to be the largest in 
its history with a membership, at one dol- 
lar apiece, of more than 2,200, while the 
most spectacular, in the best sense, is the 
National Education Association, the lar- 
gest and most remarkable educational or- 
ganization in the world. This association, 
organized in 1857, held its annual meeting 
for 1897 at Milwaukee, July 6-9, with an 
attendance of nearly 10,000. The mem- 
bership fee is two dollars. In the past 
thirteen years the association has had 
four meetings of nearly 10,000 each and 
three others of more than 5,000 each. 

The mission of these great meetings 
has changed with the times and condi- 
tions. There is no longer occasion for 
either to instruct, but both should here- 
after provide instructive excursions with 
slight expense and opportunities for ac- 
quaintance with the professional leaders 
and masters. The Montreal meeting gave 
the teachers of New England an oppor- 
tunity to see the two unique foreign cities 
of North America and to meet and hear 
in conversation and public address Dr. 
William T. Harris, United States commis- 
sioner of education, by far the ablest edu- 
cational thinker and writer of the conti- 
nent, Edwin P. Seaver, the superintend- 
ent of schools, Boston, and many other 
leaders. Both Mrs. Harris and Mrs. Sea- 
ver accompanied their husbands, as did 
the wife or children of most of the lead- 
ing educational men in attendance upon 
the meeting. The opportunity for teach- 
ers to meet forty prominent educational 
men and women, who by voice and pen 
are directing the professional thought and 
action of the day, is of greater value than 
words can express. Every vital school 
question was considered by an expert, 
each of whom had every inspiration to do 
his best. Not to be ignored is the fact 
that the treasury added 150 per cent. to its 
fund in consequence of the meeting. 

Take every advantage of this New Eng- 
land association and magnify it to na- 
tional proportions—make its fund of 
$2,500 $75,000, the $200 appropriation of 
the Montreal people to $10,000 raised in 
Milwaukee for entertainment, the sight- 
seeing of 600 miles to 2,000, the forty 
speakers to 200, and you have the ground 
work for the imagination to build up 
some conception of the magnitude and 
glory of the Milwaukee meeting of the 
National Education Association. The 
general sessions always crowd to the ut- 
most limit the largest hall of the city, 
and there is an inexpressible power in the 
enthusiasm of 8,000 people closely packed 
as they were at Milwaukee. To awaken to 
rapturous appreciation such an audience 
of thoughtful men and women assembled 
with a great purpose is an experience a 
speaker will never forget. What the mass 
meeting has done for the American Board 
and the Y. P. S. C. E., the massing of these 
thousands is doing for the teachers. 

The feature of specific usefulness of the 
National Education Association ought to 
be in its “‘departments,”’ of which there 
are fifteen—national council, kindergar- 





ten, elementary, secondary, higher, nor 
mal, superintendence, industrial, art, mu- 
sic, business education, child study, Her- 
bartian, school management, library. In 
these department meetings the work is 
specialized, and to these the teachers have 
a right to look for leadership, but already 
the superintendents have ceased to meet 
with the National Education Association, 
and their February meeting is of much 
greater educational influence than the 
July meeting of the National Education 
Association. The kindergartners no 
longer value their department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, but have 
gone off by themselves for a great Easter 
holiday gathering. The music teachers 
seem planning a similar departure, and 
the child study department, which has 
been the only largely attended of all these 
department meetings for the past five 
years, has organized a distinctively rep- 
resentative national association of its own 
with an April session. From present ap- 
pearances, therefore, so far as specializing 
the work is concerned, the National Ed- 
ucation Association must be content to 
be an educational incubator. 

Another feature of the work of the 
National Education Association is the 
reports of the committees of “ten” in 
1894, of “fifteen”? in 1895, of “‘twelve”’ 
in 1897. The first, under the leadership 
of President Eliot of Harvard, appointed 
ten sub-committees of ten each, one mem- 
ber of which was one of the “ten.”’” These 
sub-committees each had a report upon its 
special subject—Latin and Greek, modern 
languages, history, geography, ete., and 
then President Eliot, for the ‘‘ten,’’ wrote 
his own opinion upon each subject. There 
was much that was wise in this report, 
and it was tremendously advertised and 
in a miscellaneous way did some good. 
It was not philosophical nor scientific, but 
it was readable and generally progressive. 

The report of the “fifteen,”’ under the 
lead of Dr. W. T. Harris, was subdivided 
into three committees of five each, and 
Dr. Harris wrote a highly philosophical 
report upon elementary education, which 
is the most important contribution ever 
made to the cause of elementary educa- 
tion by an American writer. Pres. A. S. 
Draper of the University of Illinois wrote 
with great wisdom upon school adminis- 
tration in large cities, as did Supt. H. D. 
Tarbell of Providence upon Training of 
Teachers. The report upon the rural 
school problem, under the chairmanship 
of State Superintendent Sabin of Iowa, is 
just from the press and is the first exhaust- 
ive treatment this subject has received. 

All in all the chief value of the National 
Education Association is in the publica- 
tion of its Volumes of Proceedings, well- 
bound, carefully edited documents of from 
1,000 to 1,200 pages, in which many of the 
best educational writers and thinkers ex- 
press opinions and convictions upon vital 
professional topics and record the results 
of experiments. Allin all there is nothing 
like these volumes in the educational life 
of any people, or in the activity of any 
other cause, calling or profession. The 
large gatherings, like the Y. P. 8. C. E., 
do not publish, and the.bodies that pub- 
lish, like the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Science, do not have large gath- 
erings. The association has its limitations, 
but it is hoped that it will realize its pos- 
sibilities and fulfill its glorious mission. 
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More High Schools 
BLAKE, PH. D., SPRING- 
FIELD 


BY CLARENCE E, 


We are threatened by a growing lack of 
intelligence among a portion of our peo- 
ple. The very large majority of those 
who are in school at all never go beyond 
the grammar grade, while a still greater 
proportion stop with the primary. These 
can hardly be called educated. The per- 
centage of those attending high schools is 
exceedingly small. The immense major- 
ity content themselves with the meager 
equipment of the very lowest grade. 

In most of the important places, and 
in very many smaller towns, good high 
schools exist. But suflicient effort is not 


always made to popularize them. A sys- 
tematically well-directed public  senti- 
ment would often materially increase 


their attendance from the so-called lower 
and middle classes. All needless expend- 
iture at graduations, school parties, etc., 
should be discountenanced. The feeling 
that they cannot hoid their own with 
more fortunate mates in these needless 
displays keeps large numbers from our 
high schools. Certain expenses a school 
board can properly defray for the scholars. 
Many schools publish a paper, but it costs 
money that many of the students can ill 
afford. Such bills the committee ought 
to pay. Too frequently the high school is 
not sufficiently democratic. Among poor 
families are always some of the brightest 
and best children. Encourage them to go 
to the full extent of their local schools 
and some of the choicest gems will be 
developed. Keep them from the highest 
grade by a system of freezing out, as is 
not infrequently done, and society and 
the business world are robbed of valuable 
treasures. To popularize the people’s 
college every legitimate means ought to 
be employed. Teachers can be depended 
upon to do all in their power, and their 
power is great. Parents, if they are loyal 
to the best interests of their children, 
will do their part. But scholars have the 
greatest opportunity of all; through them 
all parties can work. It is true that very 
many children are needed at home to help 
keep the wolf from the door, but that 
does not explain why so few enter the 
high, or even the grammar, schools. The 
great majority can go farther if they will. 
A united effort to popularize high schools 
would feed upon its own effort and bring 
in and interest a very large number who 
would otherwise be indifferent. An awak- 
ened public sentiment usually decides any 
question. It is above law. 

But in a very large number of places of 
even considerable size high schools do 
not exist where any one would have a 
right to expect them. Ihave in mind a 
certain town, not a thousand miles from 
the center of New England. It contains 
over 5,000 inhabitants, with five villages 
conveniently located and connected by 
rail. In this town a public high school 
has never existed, nor any other institu- 
tion that served its purpose. The com- 
mon schools of the different districts are 
not of the best. No regular system 
of gradation exists. Enough money is 
spent each year by parents who send their 
children away to support a good high 
school. This town needs a centrally lo- 


cated graded school containing high and 
grammar grades, with only primary work 
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done in outlying districts. All these 
should be under the superintendency of 
the high school principal, who ought to 
be an able educator. He should have the 
selection of all teachers, the management 
should be in his hands and he should be 
held responsible for the educational ma- 
chinery of the town. Transportation of 
scholars livi :g at a distance should be at 
the expense cf tis town. To go without 
such privileges any longer would be a los- 
ing game; the town cannotafford it. The 
extra valuation of property in the town 
would make if a good financial invest- 
ment, to say nothing of the brighter, 
nobler, happier, better life sure to come. 
This is only a sample. Very many town- 
ships of the same size and larger are plod- 
ding on in the same antiquated fashion. 
We ought not to boast of our American 
public schools when we have too many 
examples like this. It will not take a 
very close acquaintance with these places 
to show that the standard of intelligence 
is not as high as in those more fortunate. 

But let us consider the weak, thinly- 
settled towns. Teachers in the larger 
places find, oftentimes, that scholars 
coming from country district schools are 
surprisingly apt and well prepared. With 
poor advantages they have made good 
progress. They almost always take the 
full benefit of every opportunity. This 
class is no inconsiderable element, for the 
blood and brain of activity for city life 
and country come largely from the hill 
towns. Removed from the intense life of 
the city, where’ so many “good jobs” 
lure from.a thorough course of study, the 
country lad and his sister are far more 
likely to go to the top round than their 
city cousin, who is too quick to take the 
first opportunity to earn a little money, 
to his life-long loss of a good education. 
Whatever school advantages are at the 
services of country people are enjoyed 
fully by the majority. 

But the query arises, Can high schools 
be supported in thinly settled towns ? In 
most cases the money expended in the 
several districts would support a town 
graded school with all the departments, 
primary, grammar and high, and pay cost 
of conveying scholars living at a distance. 
This has been tried and the experiment 
worked well. Possibly in some cases the 
present expenditure would not be suffi- 
cient. If so, the State ought to aid. It 
would be repaid in the increased valuation 
of now decaying towns. In my opinion, 
this plan of concentrating all a town’s 
school energies on one well-equipped high 
and graded school might be made an im- 
portant element in determining the “de- 
serted hill town’ question. Good school 
advantages are among the most eagerly 
sought blessings in the quest of those who 
leave the hills for the city. It is entirely 
reasonable to suppose that by the method 
under discussion many a family could be 
kept on the old place that would other- 
wise leave for the metropolis. Not only 
this, but renewed energy, thrift and gen- 
eral prosperity would possess the town. 
The inhabitants would have more ele- 
ments of happiness and suecess within 
themselves, their horizon would be en- 
larged, more of the good things of life 
would come to their lot. This is not an 
empty picture. Hill towns exist where 
these statements have been verified. Even 
a stranger can tell that something has 
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kept the inhabitants on the old home. 
steads, that they are people of culture, 
that they are prosperous, happy. 

Boast as we justly may of our public 
schools they are not all that they might 
be. An educational system is effective in 
a general uplifting of the masses in pro- 
portion to the development of its higher 
grades. Necessary as is the common 
school, it will not develop the broad intel- 
ligence of the high school and college. It 
is the general diffusion of this intelligence 
among the commons instead of among 
the few that is to lift the people above 
folly and the power of the boss. If the 
high school is a greater awakener of in- 
telligence than the lower grades we ought 
to enlarge its fieldand scope. The foreign 
element is the one great danger that we 
all fear. Enlighten and civilize it and the 
danger is half removed; inspire it with 
the love of right and the other half is elim- 
inated. Certain it is that we must elevate 
these people or be distressed by them. It 
needs small demonstration to show that 
communities enjoying the best high school 
advantages and improving them most are 
those showing the greatest public spirit, 
the most moral fiber and the largest well- 
being. 


What Shall Be Preached from 
the College Pulpit 


BY AN UNDER-GRADUATE 

Dr. Parkhurst, in a lecture at Yale, 
made the statement that during his col- 
lege course of four years he heard about 
that number of sermons which had any 
effect on him. Such testimony is cor- 
roborated by many college men of today. 
The average college sermon almost in- 
variably impresses the student with this 
thought, if with no other, that the preacher 
is conscious of his audience—that he real- 
izes he is speaking to a body of men or 
women whose pursuits are mainly in- 
tellectual and whose tastes are literary, 
and, therefore, he must preach a sermon 
which will delight their intellects by a 
display of intellectual gymnastics and 
tickle their esthetic sensibilities by a 
flowing rhetoric. The speaker dwells at 
some length during the course of his ser- 
mon upon the “golden opportunities ”’ of 
college life, which the student, by the 
way, can never realize too deeply, but 
whén every minister who occupies the 
pulpit seeks to impress him with his 
peculiar position it becomes an old story 
and the exhortation losesitsforee. Every 
preacher comes with his quiver full of 
bent arrows, bent especially to shoot 
around corners so as to hit students, and 
the arrows invariably hit the corner and 
never reach the student. 

Ministers do not preach to college stu- 
dents as they do to their own congrega- 
tions. In one sense this is well, in an- 
other it is not. The very fact that the 
student’s pursuits are mainly intellectual 
is an argument that his crying need is not 
food for the intellect, but food for that 
other side of his nature, which is just as 
real and valuable and that which impels 
to action, namely, his feeling. The great 
tendency of a student’s life is to exalt the 
intellect and depose the heart. The at- 
mosphere of a large university favors 
this. Moreover, at this time another fac- 
tor is working vigorously to enhance the 
tendency to lay great stress upon mere 
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intellectual acquiescence to truth. That 
factor is the revolution in men’s concep- 
tions of the Bible and its place. We are 
spending a great deal of time in inquiring 
who wrote it and how, and neglecting 
what he wrote and what for. I believe in 
modern eriticism, but the tendency of it, 
unless we are on the watch, is to produce 
a desire for food to play with rather than 
to eat. 

What style of sermons, then, does the 
college student need? We do not advocate 
a one-sided policy. A man who can be 
reached only through his feelings is in 
a pitiable condition. We only ask for 
sermons such as other human beings need, 
for we are human and have needs just 
like our fellow-creatures. We do not 
especially crave on Sunday morning a 
lecture on pedagogy or an essay on 
theories of education. Let the preacher 
bring the choicest fruit of his intellect, 
plucked from a tree well pruned by the 
keenest knife of logic, served with a fitting 
accompaniment of the king’s English, 
but let it be presented to the student as 
if he were a human being and not an 
intellectual machine in the process of 
manufacture. What value has the most 
unexpected thought, couched in the most 
rhythmie terms, if the listener goes forth 
with his inner purposes and outward 
actions unaltered. We do not wish to be 
entertained with intellectual trapeze acts 
when we are hungry for the bread of life, 
nor with the mere music of words when 
we are thirsting for the living water. 





Sim Galloway’s Daughter-in- 
law * 
BY WILLIAM E, BARTON 
Vv. CAL BLAKE’S SURPRISE 

It was a week after this that Cal Blake 
rode up to the door with the sheriff and 
said, jauntily, ‘“‘ Well, Sim, got that eighty 
dollars interest handy?” 

Simeon groaned in spirit and made no 
reply. 

‘Well, we’ve come to make final ar- 
rangements for the sale, unless you choose 
just to deed the whole thing over. You 
might as well, for it won’t bring the debt.” 

Just then Meg appeared. ‘He has the 
interest money,” she said. ‘ Eighty dol- 
lars, did you say? Excuse me a moment, 
please.” 

In a few minutes she reappeared with 
the amount in her hand, and Simeon and 
Hannah stood by speechless. 

“Please give me a receipt for this,” said 
she, and Cal wrote it without a word. 

Cal and the sheriff looked at each other 
embarrassed. Then Cal said: “I wasn’t 
exactly expecting you’d be able to pay it, 
Sim. I understood you couldn’t make the 
rifle. Well, now, I’m mighty glad of it, 
an’ I may as well say the agents that hold 
the mortgage wrote that if they let the 
loan stay they'll have to have a reduction 
of the principal. They’ll have to have 
about two hundred on that. They’re 
thinking that the place wouldn’t sell for 
eight hundred, and they don’t want to loan 
no more on a place than it will sell for.” 

“Very well,” said Meg, who had taken 
matters into her own hand. “If we re- 
duce the principal, you will reduce the 
interest. Ten percent. is not legal in this 
State.” 

* Copyright, by W. E. Barton, 1897. 
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“Well, no, not exactly, according to the 
letter of the law, but in special cases, of 
course, we expect a little more.” 

“Yes, I understand that perfectly. 

And I also understand that this is no 
longer to be considered a special case. 
tive Mr. Galloway thirty days to raise 
the money, and he will reduce the debt to 
$600, and from this time on the note is to 
draw six per cent. and no more.” 

“All right, ma’am. Anything to please 
the ladies,’ said Cal, with an effort to be 
gallant. ‘In thirty days, then, I under- 
stand, Sim, you’re to have $200 to pay on 
the principal?” 

Meg nodded to him across the room and 
Simeon said, ‘ Yes.” 

“Allright. Let’s see. This is the 24th. 
I’ll make a note of that. Sept. 24—that 
will be Oct. 24. T’ll call Oct. 24.” 

“Your money will be ready,” said Meg. 
“Good morning, sir.” 

And Mr. J. C. Calhoun Blake found 
himself bowed out, and the sheriff fol- 
lowed him, wonderingly. 

Simeon and Hannah stood stock still. 
The kettle boiled over and Hannah did 
not stir. Simeon tried to speak, but 
choked and coughed and gave it up, and 
Cad embraced her mother with heartiest 
words of affection. 

It had needed some crucible like this to 
melt together the affection of Meg and 
her daughter. Under different circum- 
stances the daughter might have been 
repelled by her knowledge of her moth- 
er’s past, and the mother might have 
shrunk from the ignorance and want of 
culture displayed by the daughter. As it 
was, the daughter found in the mother a 
constant occasion of admiration because 
of her knowledge of the world, her fertil- 
ity of resource and her strong and help- 
ful purpose. On the other hand, Meg 
found in her daughter a pure and truly 
lovely girl, though uncultured and unre- 
strained, but with a blossoming woman- 
hood that was rich in promise, needing 
just such an influence, wise and strong, 
as now she found in her mother. 

Hannah watched the two at first with 
kindly but almost jealous look, half fear- 
ing the introduction of another life be- 
tween her and the child whom she had 
reared. But Meg discovered the good, 
true soul of Hannah, and carefully drew 
her to herself without separating her 
from Cad. Daily the home became more 
attractive as Meg gave herself to its sim- 
ple adornment, and daily Meg, who at 
first was tempted to be wearied with its 
quiet and monotony, found her love for it 
growing and realized her own increasing 
blessing in the blessing which she be- 
stowed on others. 

As for Simeon, who at first was most of 
all conservative, he watched for a few 
days the progress of the women in mutual 
affection, and then completely capitu- 
lated, and declared that if ever a blessing 
had come to a home it was either Cad or 
Hannah or his new daughter-in-law, and 
for the life of him he hardly knew which 
of them was best. 


VI. AND HE SENT THEM TWO AND TWO 


“ And now,” said Meg, a few days after 
Cal Blake’s visit, “I must go away for a 
week.” 

“Don’t leave us!”’ spoke Hannah and 
Cad together. And Simeon looked wist- 
fully and said: ‘I’m afeared ef you ever 
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git back to the city, you won’t never come 
back to our pore home.” 

“O, yes I will. I need to go to sell my 
diamonds, and I will come back with the 
money.” 

“Two hundred dollars! Kin you git 
two hundred dollars fur ’em?” asked 
Simeon. 

““T hope to get more than that. They 
cost more.” : 

Simeon said he sincerely hoped she 
would succeed, but he could not help add- 
ing: “Ef them air earrings an’ breast- 
pin an’ sich sell fur two hundred dollars, 
they air bigger fools in the world than 
I’ve ever heerd tell on yit.” 

It was far to any city where there might 
be a market for diamonds and Meg de- 
bated which she should visit. There was 
one which she was certain she would not 
visit, which was the one where she was 
known. Allin all she thought she would 
better try Washington. There, also, she 
could inquire into the exact status of 
Simeon’s pension claim. ‘To make sure 
of this she obtained from him all possible 
data by means of ingenious questions 
about his army experience. At length 
she started, riding a borrowed horse to 
the Jofields and saying to Simeon as he 
turned back, leading her horse behind him, 
** Meet me here a week from today.” 

Arrived in Washington she attended 
first to the pension business, which con- 
sumed the whole of one day. Her inquir- 
ies brought favorable answers. The old 
papers submitted were all on file, and re- 
cent legislation made the claim much more 
likely to succeed. The case would be re- 
opened, and if she could obtain one or two 
local certificates concerning the present 
state of Sim’s health and. the amount of 
manual labor he was able to perform 
there was a strong probability that the 
pension would be granted with back pay. 
The case would be taken up at once, and 
might be approved as it was, but it would 
be safer to submit the additional certifi- 
cates and aflidavits. The back pay, Meg 
estimated, would wipe out the remainder 
of the mortgage, and the monthly pay- 
ments, with the farm, would enable them 
to live. 

With a glad heart she turned to the re- 
mainder of her errand. She went to one 
jewelry store after another, and they ad- 
mired the diamonds, but looked at her 
suspiciously and said they did not care to 
buy. She knew that they suspected her 
of having stolen them. 

“TIT cannot remove that suspicion,” 
thought she, after tramping about all 
day, “‘and itis quite as charitable as the 
truth. I must go where people are less 
scrupulous.” 

So in the gathering darkness she turned 
from the broad avenue and went down a 
side street and entered the door of a pawn- 
shop. The proprietor clutched the dia- 
monds eagerly and asked: ‘Vere you 
got dem?” 

“That makes no difference to you,” said 
she. “I got them far from this city.” 

“You didn’t get dem here, eh? Dat 
vas goot. Vas dey effer been vorn in 
Vashington?”’ 

“No, never.” 

“Vell, den, I gif you fifty dollar for 
dem.” 

“No, thank you.” 
‘‘How much you vant?” 
“Three hundred dollars.” 
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“‘Dree hundred tollars. Himmel! Vas 
you grazy? I gif you von hundred. No? 
Den von hundred und fifty. No? Vell, I 
tell you vat I do—I gif you two hundred 
tollar, an’ not von cent more.” 

“They cost five hundred,” said Meg, 
“‘and I must have three.” 

“Dree hundred? Dat vas robbery. No, 
no, I cannot pay it. I tell you vat I do— 
I gif two hundred und fifty tollar, an’ if 
you don’t take it, I call de police!” 

Meg started. The police! She felt guilty 
enough to fear them, though when she 
stopped to think she knew they could not 
harm her. Still, this was more than 
enough to cover the payment, and she 
would take it. So she closed the trade, 
and took the money. 

“Excuse me a moment,” she said, and 
stepping into a corner hid the money in 
her stocking. 

“Good night,’ she said, and hastened 
away. 

Two blocks away she passed a dark 
alley, made darker by the shadow cast by 
an electric light. Here a man suddenly 
emerged just behind her as she passed, 
and struck her with a stuffed club. She 
fell senseless, and he dragged her into the 
alley and began to search her clothing. 
Just as he bent over her, the villain re- 
ceived a heavy blow behind the ear, dealt 
by a man who came running up behind. 
The villain staggered from the blow, 
and, falling forward, gathered himself 
with a great effort and ran, shouting for 
the police, but was careful to be well out 
of sight before the police arrived. The 
police ambulance soon came, and Meg was 
taken to the station and had come to her 
senses before she arrived, having a severe 
headache but.otherwise being none the 
worse for her mishap. She clutched at 
the place where she had hidden her money 
and rejoiced to find it still there. 

“Who was it saved me?” she asked. 

“The man’s ridin’ on the front o’ the 
ambulance,” said the policeman who sat 
holding her head. ‘We took him so as to 
get his evidence if it’s needed, but since 
the feller got away, an’ you ain’t much 
hurt, and the money’s safe, I guess they’ll 
jes’ take your names an’ let you go.” 

The captain said the same, and the two 
were brought to the desk to tell their story 
and give their names for use, if needed. 

“Your name?” asked the captain, pen 
in hand. 

“Margaret Morell.” 

“And yours?” 

“William Galloway.” 

The captain began to write, but sud- 
denly stopped in surprise. A little excla- 
mation from the man, a surprised little 
ery of recognition from the woman, and 
they approached, stopped and stood in 
confusion looking at each other. The 
man extended his hand and the woman 
took it. 

“Why, Will, this does not seem pos- 
sible!” : 

“Maggie! Of all the world!” 

“Old friends, are you?” asked the cap- 
tain. And the two or three policemen in 
the room drew near to hear the story. 

“Yes, old friends,” said William, “‘and 
we haven’t met for years.” 

“You seem to have metin a good time,” 
said the captain. “What do you know 
about this case?” 

“Tm a stranger in Washington, cap- 
tain,” said William, ‘or maybe you might 
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have seen me here. I’ve been here a day 
or two, and was wandering along tonight 
down toward the Division, and I happened 
to see this lady come out of a pawnshop, 
and a man standing in the next doorway, 
that had been watching her, slunk back 
as she came out, and began shadowing 
her till he saw which way she was going, 
then hurried past to hide and meet her. 
I’m sort of onto such little games myself, 
and I made up my mind to keep her in 
sight and help her out if she needed it. 
I didn’t want to seem to be shadowing 
her myself, so I kept back a little too far, 
I reckon, but I got there just in time to 
see her struck. I hurried up behind and 
gave the man that hit her a good one 
in return. But I hadn’t any sort of no- 
tion that I should find she was an old 
friend.” 

“‘Give me your addresses,” said the cap- 
tain, ‘‘and I will send for you if I need 
you.” 

They gave the number of their respect- 
ive lodgings and were dismissed. They 
passed out together and stood a moment, 
hesitating, on the steps. 

**Shall I walk home with you, Maggie ?”’ 

“IT should like to have you, Will.” 

“Where are you living now, Maggie?” 

“I’m at your old home.” 

“At my home?” 

“Yes, I have gone to help my daughter, 
and yours, Will, to be a better woman 
than her mother has been.” 

They walked on in silence for some 
time. At last she asked, ‘‘Where do you 
live, Will?” 

“Wherever my hat’s off. God knows 
I’m sick of this dog’s life that I have fol- 
lowed. I’ve been tempted a thousand 
times to quit it and go home, but I’m 
ashamed to think of it, and I’m sure I 
couldn’t hold out.” 

They walked on in silence again until 
they came to Meg’s lodging place. 

“Will you come in, Will?” she asked. 

“Yes, if you please,” he said. 

They entered and sat down, and again 
for some time said nothing. 

“Maggie,” said he at length, “tell me 
how you came to go home.” 

She told him simply, helped on by his 
questions, the whole story of her journey, 
its reasons and its results. He listened 
with deep interest, and at times with 
averted gaze. When she told of the pov- 
erty of his parents and the peril of poor 
Cad the tears coursed down his cheeks, 
and when she had finished it was long 
before he spoke. 

“‘Maggie,”’ he said at last, ‘if I thought 
I could be a help to you I'd” — 

“You'd what, Will?” 

“Y’d do anything. I'd go to the pit if it 
would help undo the wrong I’ve done. I 
was going to say something else, but I’m 
ashamed to. God biess you for what 
you’re doing, Maggie, and if I could I’d 
say, God forgive me for what I’ve done. 
Good night, Maggie, I'll call and see 
you in the morning, if you’ll let me.” 

“Good night, Will. I shall be glad to 
see you.” 

Half that night Will Galloway paced 
his room. At times he threw himself 
upon his bed, and twice he dropped upon 
his knees and cried: ‘‘O, Lord, have mercy 
on me, a sinner!” 

After hours of struggle he grew more 
composed, and a definite purpose came 
struggling through the cloud of fear and 
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remorse and bitter memory. Then for an 
hour or two he slept. 

In the morning he rose and dressed 
himself with care, and hastened to the 
house where he had left Meg. She was 
waiting for him. 

“Maggie,” he said, “I must tell you 
what is in my heart while I have the cour- 
age, for when I stop to think of the 
shameful past, I dare not hope for the 
future. I have long since given up all 
hope of reform, though God knows I am 
sick of the life I lead. If I should go 
back home alone I know I should fall 
again. I could not bear the monotony. 
I could not bear the reproachful looks of 
the neighbors. I could not bear to see 
what evil I have brought upon my father’s 
home. But if I ever reform it must be 
there, where I can put in my life, or what 
is left of it, trying to undo what I have 
done. If you were there to help me— 
Listen to me, Maggie. I can never be a 
help to you, but it is just possible that 
you could save me. You’ve saved the 
home. You’ve saved Cad. Do you think— 
O, Maggie, I’m not worth saving, but 
will you try to save me?” 

Maggie listened with tearful eyes, and 
then said: ‘“*I need your help, Will, quite 
as much as you need mine. Let us go 
back together.” 

God sends forth his providences two 
and two, and ever they blend in one. 
There were two full hearts that day 
who looked back together over a shameful 
and divided past, and together traced the 
ways by which their lives were reunited, 
and together, also, they faced the future. 

They were not needed at the police 
court. The criminal had made good his 
escape, and they were free to go their 
way. They went together to the study of 
the nearest minister, and there promised 
that they would be true to each other and 
to the new life on whose threshold they 
were standing. 

When they landed two days later at the 
Jofields, Meg turned to Simeon, who had 
come to meet her, saying: ‘ Father, you 
should have brought another horse. For 
this thy son was dead, and is alive again; 
he was lost, and is found.” 

THE END. 





The Massachusetts State Board of Arbi- 
tration and Conciliation has been in ex- 
istence for eleven years. During that pe- 
riod 330 industrial controversies have been 
submitted to it. Of these 123 were settled 
in accordance with the recommendations 
of the board, and 136 were settled by the 
parties immediately concerned themselves 
after laying their cases before the board 
and submitting themselves more or less 
to’ its influence. In only seventy-one 
cases has there been a failure to come to 
an agreement. When the board was cre- 
ated many regarded it as needless and 
probably destined to be useless, and some 
time passed before its value began to be 
appreciated. It has justified its existence 
triumphantly and has won the respect 
and confidence of both capitalists and the 
working men. Undoubtedly an important 
source of its success has been that which 
at first was supposed by some to be a 
weakness, the fact that it exerts its in- 
fluence only through advice. The result 
has been a long step forward towards the 
recognition of the principles of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ in business matters. 
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THE HOME 
The Heal-All 


Dear blossom of the wayside kin, 
Whose homely, wholesome name 
Tells of a potency within 
To win thee country fame! 


The sterile hillocks are thy home, 
Beside the windy path ; 

The sky, a pale and lonely dome, 
Is all thy vision hath. 


Thy unobtrusive purple face, 
Amid the meager grass, 

Greets me with long-remembered grace, 
And cheers me as I pass. 


And J, outworn by petty care, 
And vexed with trivial wrong, 

I heed thy brave and joyous air 
Until my heart grows strong. 


A lesson from the Power I crave 
That moves in me and thee, 

That makes thee modest, calm and brave— 
Me restless as the sea. 


Thy simple wisdom I would gain— 
To heal the hurt life brings, 
With kindly cheer and faith in pain, 
And joy of common things. 
—Charles G. D. Roberts. 





It is not in England 
only that doubt is felt 
concerning the literary 
and educational future of the men. We 
referred not long ago to Mr. Bryce’s proph- 
ecy that women would soon be monopoliz- 
ing literature in Great Britain, and now 
Professor Thurber of the University of 
Chicago asks in an address before the Na- 
tional Education Association in Milwau- 
kee, ‘‘ Where are the boys?” citing the 
instance of a graduating class which had 
three boys and thirty-seven girls. One 
answer is, no doubt, that they are getting 
ready to support as husbands some of 
these very high school girls. Another is 
that American parents who are compelled 
to choose prefer to give their daughters 
an education, thinking that their sons 
ought to be quite capable of looking out 
forthemselves. Still a third, and probably 
the most potential of all, is found in the 
more practical ambitions of the boys. We 
suspect, in fact, that without the idealism 
and ambition for culture cherished by the 
mothers the proportion of boys who care 
for the higher education sufliciently to 
delay their business life in order to attain 
it would be smaller than it is. 


Neglect of 
Higher Education 








On the other hand, re- 
cent talks with suc- 
cessful business men 
have deepened our impression that the 
regret of later years for the loss or neglect 
of the higher education is very much more 
common than most of us imagine. The 
whole matter has a different look in the 
retrospect. Nothing compensates a man 
for the lack of that ease and breadth 
which he recognizes, or thinks he recog- 
nizes, in men who have had the advantages 
of a college training. He feels himself 
at a disadvantage in the handling even of 
his wealth and the disposal of such leisure 
as he allows himself. He may take refuge 
in denunciation of the waste of time and 
money in the colleges; but he is more 
likely to send his sons to college and per- 
haps to enter the company of those who 
have a secondary relation to |the colleges 
as financial benefactors. To hear men of 


Missing a 
College Education 
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this class whose success in business is 
everywhere recognized say that college 
training is worth all it costs to a young 
man in time and money, goes far to con- 
vince us that the capital put into the 
endowments of our higher educational 
institutions has been well invested. 


The retiring president 
of the Detroit Board 
of Education makes the novel proposition 
in his annual report that there should be 
assembly rooms for parents in the gram- 
mar schools. In recommending courses 
of study for the older as well as the 
younger members of the family he had in 
mind the illiterate immigrants. But the 
idea is capable of enlargement for the 
benefit of all classes of parents and in the 
interests of more intelligent co-operation 
between the homeandschool. Why should 
there not be at least occasional lectures, if 
not regular courses of instruction, for the 
fathers and mothers in the public schools ? 
Such a plan would develop greater loyalty 
between instructor and parent. The 
mother who has occasion to visit the 
schoolhouse, and thus comes to understand 
the teacher’s aims and methods and trials, 
will see the instructor’s side as well as the 
child’s when Harry or Lucy comes home 
full of complaints in regard to school mat- 
ters. On the other hand, criticism would 
be intelligent and therefore effective when 
necessity arises. Who is so well fitted to 
point out faulty educational methods or to 
agitate reforms, such as the betterment of 
school sanitary conditions, as the parents 
whose convictions are grounded on per- 
sonal observation and investigation ? 


Parents at School 





Summer Morning by the Sea 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 

The summer morning breaks dim and 
gray above a vague and listless sea. There 
is no real horizon line, only blurred meet- 
ing places of cloud and wave, with here 
and there a suggestion of light shining 
beyond a hanging veil of luminous vapor. 
That the ocean far beyond is of many 
moods these glimpses hint, but here, where 
its ebbing tide flows in and out of the 
rock openings, its song is far less audible 
than the click of the rowlocks in the fisher- 
man’s dory as he pulls out from the rocky 
shore. 

The shadows of the boughs are dim in 
the interrupted sunshine. In thickets 
along the roadside the wild roses open 
their petals slowly, as if doubtful of the 
welcome of the day. On the long slope 
toward the rocky shore the meadowsweet 
is just revealing flowers along its slender 
spires, and in the hollow andromeda and 
white swamp azalia inclose a blossoming 
cranberry bog. Only the fire lilies, chil- 
dren of heat, burn here and there in 
prophecy of noontide warmth and full, 
unhindered sunlight. ‘The sky’s mood 
will change,” they say, ‘‘and with it the 
mood of the responsive ocean. If you 
don’t believe us, ask the pimpernel.” 

On this rocky headland all slopes lead 
the eye to the sea. It is the prevailing 
and controlling spirit, never long absent 
from the thought, the surrounding mys- 
tery into which the imagination goes out 
freely from the growth of dwarfed tree 
and low herbage which in themselves tell 
of its power. As immortality surrounds 
and colors mortal life, giving new tints to 
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beauty and wider vision to its hopeful 
souls, so the salt ocean air makes the 
beauty of the coastwise flowers more 
vivid. Clean and pure are the tints of 
rose and meadowsweet, golden St. John’s- 
wort and purple-brown stone clover. Over 
such foregrounds, interrupted by red and 
gray masses of rock along the shore, the 
eye goes out and on until checked and 
awed by its own weakness as the imagina- 
tion is awed by the thought of the unseen 
world into which it reaches with a long- 
ing never satisfied. 

There are white sails on the dim gray 
sea. Traffic and pleasure have lent them- 
selves to make our picture beautiful. 
What they are thinking of who come and 
go wind-carried or propelled by steam, 
who knows? Wecan better guess of what 
the lovers on the rocks are dreaming and 
the children who launch their boats in 
the salt pools left by the receding tide, or 
even the fishermen, whose slender rods are 
seen against the sky at the rock’s edge. 

The gray old skipper laughs at the sug- 
gestion of aday of calm. ‘“There’s the ebb 
to go out with, and the flood to get back,” 
he says, as he hoists his sail. The light 
boat creeps along, its loosened canvas 
flapping, the swirl of the tide just audible 
along its side. Slowly the point moves 
by, the island opens, we are face to face 
with the breadth and mystery of the 
boundless ocean. 

A ripple from the eastward breaks the 
oily surface of the waves. The sails are 
filled, the hull lifts and leaps with a new 
life and the song of the water changes 
from the minor to the major key, from 
doubt to pleasure. The gray morning has 
changed by magic, while we thought not 
of it, into the summer sunshine and cool 
breezes of a perfect day. 


Pro and Con the College 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK 

Recent discussions in our periodicals 
and in public assemblies have brought to 
the surface a class of men who, either 
from perversity or because they happen 
to have met worthless college men, de- 
claim against colleges and insist that 
they do not fit men for actual life. Some 
of these men are even college graduates 
themselves; more are not. A person of 
wide experience recently asserted that he 
had met but one man who regretted that 
he had taken a college course, and he was 
a “crank.” Even if men will not en- 
courage others to go they are usually not 
sorry that they had the experience them- 
selves. These persons who advise against 
colleges do not seem to have considered 
certain aspects of the subject, and even 
the somewhat extended papers upon it 
which have appeared during the last few 
years in the magazines and papers have 
failed to make clear some of these as- 
pects. 

It is well said that many of our most 
distinguished and successful men have 
never seen the inside of a college, and 
that thousands of college graduates are 
never heard of outside of their own com- 
munities—that some of them even be- 
come criminals. Nevertheless, the suc- 
cessful men might have accomplished 
even more if they had had a good educa- 
tion, and the college graduates may have 
made more of themselves than if they 
hadjZnever had their college training. 
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The truths are as old as Eden that merit 
is bound to rise, and that silk purses can- 
not be made out of certain materials. 

The bright lads who are anxiously con- 
sidering whether or not they would better 
go to college, and the many more parents 
who are inquiring into the pros and cons 
of the matter, are naturally full of per- 
plexity. 

“Let the boy get his training in some 
other way,” growls one disgruntled father. 
But what other way is there ? 

“Let him travel.” 

Travel, no doubt, does a great deal for 
the right kind of a man, but too much of 
it is likely to unfit a young fellow for 
quiet, everyday life, and a good deal of it 
is necessary if it is really to educate. In 
fact, its best educative effects can be se- 
cured only after a course of careful study. 
It is absurd to say that any amount of 
travel can do for a man what a hard and 
thorough college training can do. 

‘Let him go into business.” 

In business discipline comes to a man, 
of course. It is serious and systematic 
and it fits him admirably for certain 
phases of life, but it is not culture. A 
business training may be an adequate 
preparation for business, but it can 
never, for the general development of 
the whole man, do what is done by the 
college curriculum. Many wise business 
men consider that a college training is 
the only fit introduction to a business 
life. here are in New York city sev- 
eral establishments, among which can be 
definitely named a large lumber house, 
an electrical company and a bank, in 
which only college men are employed. 
The heads of these enterprises affirm 
that college bred men learn the business 
in about a quarter of the time required 
by uneducated youths, that they are more 
generally trustworthy than the rank and 
file of outsiders, and that they are usually 
gentlemen in manner and therefore more 
agreeable to associate with. Not one of 
them complains of the “upishness” and 
conceit often attributed to “collegiate 
horned cattle.’ 

It should not be forgotten that the 
book-learning amassed during a college 
course is one of the least of its benefits. 
Every one remembers Emerson’s saying 
that one chief benefit of a college educa- 
tion is to show its little avail. The whole 
experience of a collegian is a miniature 
life which he lives before his real existence 
begins. From his failures and triumphs 
in the university he gathers many a useful 
maxim for his future. He meets men 
from distant parts and becomes familiar 
with new views of old subjects. His ho- 
rizon broadens in a thousand ways. Civili- 
zation and Christianity grow in his esteem, 
and he becomes better fitted and more 
anxious to promote them. 

The friends whom one makes in college 
are a possession for life. No matter where 
the college man goes, his class and society 
mates are there, and he finds a welcome 
and an introduction awaiting him. In 
this age of the world we have learned to 
value mere happiness as in itself a treas- 
ure worth getting and worth giving. There 
is probably no body of men on earth so 
happy, on the whole, as the denizens of 
our colleges. A young fellow in good 


health, who studies with a good degree of 
faithfulness, who spends his money sensi- 
bly and chooses his company with_taste, 
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has four years of almost unalloyed “good 
times ’”’ in college. 

Then it must be remembered that a col- 
lege graduate, however unfortunate he 
may be in after life, acquires with his di- 
ploma, especially in America and in Scot- 
land, a certain social position for himself 
and his family. Social position is not the 
main thing in this world, but it is one of 
the prizes. It would seem as though the 
men who sneer at a college course, and 
call it “four years wasted,’”’ can hardly 
realize what they are talking about. 





Education of Defective Children 


BY WILL 8. MONROE 
State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 

An army of children—deaf, blind, men- 
tally deficient, idiotic, epileptic, neglected, 
abandoned, incorrigible and delinquent— 
for the want of a better, larger term are 
conveniently classed defectives. Most of 
them, burdened with the inherent sins of 
a vitiated ancestry, are what they are 
simply because they are what they were 
made. Fully 100,000 are in institutions of 
an educational character, provided by 
state and private munificence, but many 
times that number are still uncared for 
or misplaced. 

The four groups of defectives which this 
article will briefly discuss are the deaf, 
blind, mentally deficient and delinquent. 
For every 100,000 children in the public 
schools of America there are 559 children 
in deaf schools, 215 in schools for the blind, 
416 in institutions for mentally deficient 
children and 1,123 in juvenile reforma- 
tories. These figures give some general 
conception of the number of young people 
of school age who represent a defeated or 
injured stock, not strong enough to keep 
up with the social, moral and civil re- 
quirements rightfully expected of nor- 
mal children, and because of the large 
number demanding a method of treat- 
ment altogether unlike that commonly 
practiced in our public schools. 

That the commonwealth owes the de- 
fective child a course of treatment which 
will aid it in outgrowing its defect and 
that will enable it to become helpful to 
itself and useful to others is a statement 
of rights not yet fully recognized. The 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest, 
against which the Christian church and 
state should stand as a protest in this 
crude form, has made society unwilling 
to prolong the struggle of these helpless 
little misfits. The larger lesson of evolu- 
tion is yet to be learned—that there is 
such a thing as transformation of environ- 
ment as well as organization, that educa- 
tion may so modify social conditions as 
to make them fit for the.unfit to live in. 

The number of children in public schools 
today with defects of hearing is not small, 
as is evidenced by the recent investiga- 
tions in Russia, Germany and: America. 
Dr. Sexton found that about fourteen per 
cent. of the public school children tested 
in New York had defective hearing. A 
German specialist tested 6,000 children, 
and found that many who were consid- 
ered inattentive or lazy were simply hard 
of hearing. There are children in the 
Massachusetts schools who are considered 
dull, lazy and mischievous, and who are so 
largely because the teachers and parents 
do not comprehend the nature of their 
defects. Most of the children with de- 
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fective hearing could be improved or cured 
if the trouble were only discovered and 
the children given proper treatment. 

What has been said about defective 
hearing applies with even greater force 
to defective vision. Poorly printed books, 
improper light, sustained attention to 
minute objects—these and a score of other 
conditions forced upon the modern child 
task to the uttermost the visional func- 
tions, and the eyes seem continually to 
weaken. <A well-known American says 
in this connection: ‘‘ We cannot lose the 
opportunity for education, even at con- 
siderable risk to eyesight. In this strug- 
gle many must lose efficiency in sight, 
and some will lose sight entirely.” Yet 
both the home and the school may do 
much to lessen the strain on eyes already 
impaired, and when the hygiene of in- 
struction is studied and practiced the 
number of school children with defective 
vision will be materially reduced. 

The degree of mental disorder that un- 
fits a child to attend the public schools of 
the state has varied widely in point of 
time. Fifty years ago many children 
with minor physical abnormalities were 
freely admitted to the privileges of the 
common school so long as they did not 
interfere with its even tenor or jeopardize 
the lives and morals of the other children, 
and in many parts of America today chil- 
dren with deranged nervous mechanism, 
distorted perception, slight powers of at- 
tention, uncertain memory, distorted emo- 
tional activities and weak will power are 
admitted to the same school and subject 
to the same course of study as the normal 
and healthy children in the community. 

An investigation made by the writer on 
10,842 children in the public schools of 
California revealed the fact that fully ten 
per cent. bore the unmistakable marks of 
mental deficiency. For their own good, 
as well as the good of the schools in which 
they had been placed, they required a line 
of instruction entirely different from that 
which they were receiving. Although 
not positively feeble-minded, they skirted 
the border land of abnormality. About 
one per cent. of the number tested were 
unmistakably feeble-minded, and could be 
more economically trained in the special 
institutions for such children. Kept in 
graded schools as they are, with teachers 
who have little knowledge of their con- 
dition and no appreciation of their needs, 
it is not at all surprising that when grown 
they should take rank among the paupers, 
criminals and social failures. The mentally 
deficient child needs special sense training, 
such as is provided in the well-regulated 
State school at Waltham; he needs sys- 
tematic bodily exercise to co-ordinate his 
muscles; and he requires an opportunity 
to do as well as he can the few things 
that appeal to his tastes and interests. 

The delinquents constitute a vast army 
of truants, incorrigibles and juvenile of- 
fenders. Truancy, as Superintendent Sea- 
ver of Boston has so well said, is not in 
itself a crime; but “it is a dangerous way 
that leads many a boy into crime. The 
boy who has broken away from the re- 
straints of home and school is not by that 
act a criminal, although he is giving rein 
to tendencies that will make him one.” 
Outside of Massachusetts the truancy 
question receives all too little attention 
at the hands of teachers and parents, and 
children whose tendency is toward de- 
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linquency are unchecked until they are so 

far down that they are adjudged offenders 

and sent to a reform school. Criminal 
statisties conclusively prove that the 
crime career is entered upon in youth 
and that it develops with the growth of 
the lad. But society pays little attention 
to him until he has placed himself within 
the grip of the law, when his reformation 
is fourfold more difficult than in the ear- 
lier stages of delinquency. 

The reform school is the place for a lad 
whose incorrigibility or depravity has 
transcended the truant scnool grade, and 
the sentiment which prevents commit- 
ments, because of the supposed best in- 
terests of such a boy, is a mistaken one. 
The reform school—if it is a good one— 
seeks the cause of his delinquency and 
applies remedies which will correct the 
evil tendencies, Prime among the causes 
which lead children to become offenders 
is the lack of good homes. 

Of 144 boys admitted to the school at 
Westboro last year, one-third were the 
children of intemperate parents, one-half 
had lost one or both parents or were the 
offspring of separated parents, and one- 
third of the whole number came from 
families in which there was a_ police 
record. The reform school is not a place 
of detention, it is not a place where the 
boys are punished into being good, it does 
not pretend to be a temporary protection 
to society against bad boys; but it is a 
place where young unfortunates are given 
proper home conditions, where heedless 
youths, slow to take impressions and slow 
to appreciate their acts, are stimulated to 

‘moral consciousness, where boys may, to 
some extent at least, outgrow their evil 
tendencies and be led to form habits of 
honesty and industry. 

[{)\The home and the school and the church 
must recognize that mental and physical 
defects are not uncommon. Degenerate 
offspring, defeated stock, forlorn children 
of Ishmael, call them what you will, God 
has made them or allowed them to be 
made, and education can and must do 
something for them. The eye that is 
blank, the ear thatis dull, the moral sense 
that is perverted, the brain that is dis- 
eased and the mind that is a blot, these in 
their lesser and graver forms are some of 
the problems which modern pedagogy 
must face with a sublime faith in their 
ultimate solution. ee 





How to Make a Kite! 


BY GEORGE J. VARNEY 

There are plenty of sports, as well as of 
occupations, which cause us usually to 
look downward; let us have some pastime 
that will turn our eyes skyward. The 
latter attitude tends more to health and 
to beauty than most of the games now 
prevalent, especially those in which girls 
engage. Kite flying does not often in- 
volve violent action. Its practice, more- 
over, leads to such observation of clouds, 
air currents and other atmospheric con- 
ditions as will surely prove of practical 
advantage. 

The making of a kite is within the abil- 
ity of every boy and girl. The founda- 
tion is, of course, the frame. In this 


two qualities are to be reconciled—light- 
hess and strength. Spruce has been found 
to answer the conditions best, but pine 
will do. Clapboards will generally be 
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found the most convenient source from 
which the slender sticks can: be obtained. 
Care must be taken to secure perfect 
evenness when split off and whittled to 


the desired size. This, for a four-foot 
kite, will be about one-fourth of an inch 
in thickness to one-half inch in width. 
If intended to be furnished with a tail for 
balance, the cross-stick (in the common 
diamond form of kite) should be three- 
fourths as long as the longest stick, or 
backbone, and it should be bound by a 
small, strong cord to the backbone one- 
fifth or, possibly, one-fourth the length of 
the kite from the top. The backbone 
should project an inch or two below the 
covering to receive the tail. A notch is 
cut for the latter, another a little above, 
and similar ones at the three other stick 
ends for the bounding cord, over which 
the covering is to be pasted. 

The process of covering is performed 
by laying the kite frame on the paper 
and marking on it the outline of the kite 
below the cross-stick, allowing an inch of 
spare paper outside the bounding cord to 
turn over it. Then cut this part, paste 
the edge, turn it over the string and press 
firmly down. When the paste has be- 
come dry enough to hold, the top part of 
the kite may be similarly treated, but do 
not draw the paper so tightly as that part 
below the cross-stick. It is well to crin- 
kle the paper of the covering as a prelim- 
inary to fitting it on the frame, which is 
readily done by crushing the sheet into a 
ball in the hands. 

The ends of a cord (called the bridle) are 
then passed through the paper and fas- 
tened—one end to a slight notch in the 
backbone about half-way between the 
cross-piece and the top, .the other end 
something more than half-way from the 
cross-stick to the tail end. The bridle 
should have slack enough for the middle 
of the loop to reach to the edge of the 
kite, and the flying cord is to be attached 
a little above the middle. The covering is 
below the sticks in flying, for if flown the 
other side up the kite will show various 
unruly actions, among which is the break- 
ing of the flying cord unless it is unusually 
strong. A large cord offers too much 
surface to the wind and pulls the kite 
down. 

The best paper for covering is manilla, 
which is strong and light. Sheets of 
several weights and of many sizes, up to 
about five feet square, can be purchased 
of the wholesale dealers in paper and 
twine. The common white twine is sure 
to lose a good kite for the flyer very early 
in the flying. Possibly the hard-twisted, 
glossy twine frequently used by druggists 
might serve for a few flights of a small 
kite, but the proper article is a hard- 
twisted linen, a ball of which, containing 
about 200 yards, is sold for ten cents. 

The common kite tail is made by tying 
a string around the middle of many square 
pieces of paper. These should be about 
their length apart on the string. Their 
size and the length of the tail are to be 
settled by experiment. Instead of “bobs” 
scientific kite flyers sometimes use one or 
more cone-like paper or cloth cups, large 
ends towards the kite, the string passing 
through the center and the small end. 

If a kite is desired to fly without a tail, 
the cross-piece must be as long or longer 
than the backbone and be placed about one- 
seventeenth or eighteenth of the length of 
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the kite below the top. The cross-stick 
may be strengthened by another stick not 
more than one-quarter as long, placed on 
the opposite side of the frame and bound 
by its ends to the long cross-piece, the lat- 
ter lying against the lower side of the 
backbone. Then the ends of the cross- 
piece are connected by a cord, which is 
drawn tight enough to bend the cross-piece 
like a bow, so that the cord will be a quar- 
ter or half an inch out from the shorter 
cross-piece. This is the Eddy bird-form 
kite, on the general plan of the kites 
flown by the inhabitants of Java and of 
the Malay Peninsula. 

Another form of kite easy to make 
the bow-top, like a bow with ends pulle 
down, and the middle of its concave side 
resting on the top of the backbone. A 
cross-stick may be used between the ends 
of the bow, but a greater degree of light- 
ness is attained by fastening the ends of 
the bow to each other and to the backbone 
by a cord. 

The kite having been bridled is ready to 
be balanced. The test is made by lifting 

by the bridle, when if one side hangs 
lower than the other the cross-stick must 
be slipped in its fastening so as to make 
the sides hang perfectly even. 

Messengers are pieces of stiff paper 
with a hole in the center, to which a slit 
has bees cut for the admittance of the fly- 
ing cord. The wind will slide them along 
on the cord up to the kite. Further enter- 
tainment may be obtained by attaching 
long strips of paper to the angles of the 
kite, or by suspending figures from it or 
from the messenger. Sometimes tiny bells 
are suspended from the kite to tinkle far 
above the steeples, high as the bird flies, 
making fancy music in the sky. 





The Ideal Teacher 


She possesseth that subtle and mysteri- 
ous gift called sympathy. She knoweth 
the names and conditions of her scholars, 
and in all she taketh a tender interest. 
She understandeth their dispositions; she 
hath no contempt for any. Therefore she 
draweth all towards her, and all place 
their confidence in her. 

She is slow to wrath. She remembereth 
that she is also human, and therefore lia- 
ble to err. 

She is gentle and gracious in her bear- 
ing, for she forgetteth herself in her en- 
deavors to set at ease them that come to 
her. 

Her voice thrilleth as the tones of a 
sweet instrument—now persuasive, now 
high, now low, yet ever gentle and firm. 

To dwell in her company is an inspira- 
tion, for she unconsciously demandeth 
from her scholars their best. 

She is humble because she knoweth no 


more. 

She hath an infinite patience with the 
dullard and the backslider. She is a 
mother confessor to every anxious heart. 
From her confessional box the downcast 
go away cheered, the indolent inspired, 
the rebellious subdued. 

She is a born ruler, for she is of them 
who have learned to obey in their youth. 

She loveth little children. 

No duty to her is trivial or beneath her 
to do well. She loveth her work, since 
not for what she getteth, but for what she 
giveth, doth she toil. 

Yet is she cheerful of spirit. The sound 
of laughter often issueth from her lips 
and calleth forth that of her scholars. 
That which she doeth she doeth with zest; 
under her teaching the burden of learning 
groweth lighter... . 

She liveth ever, for in the years to come 
her memory will be green and emit a 
sweet fragrance in the hearts of those 
she taught and loved.—Light and Leading. 
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Closet and Altar 


When God and the soul meet there will 
follow contentment. 





If one hour can be endowed with a 
sacredness above its fellows, it must be 
the hour when the Lord loseth the bands 
of Orion and leadeth forth Acturus. Then 
voices from worlds afar call us to con- 
templation and adoration, and the still- 
ness of the lower world prepares an 
oratory for the devout soul. He surely 
never prays at all who does not end the 
day—as all men wish to end their lives— 
in prayer.—Charles H. Spurgeon. 





Yield all the days their dues, 
But when the evening light is lost or dim 
Commune with your own spirit and with him! 

Restore your soul with stillness, as is meet, 
And when the sun bids forth haste not to show 
Your strength, but kneel for blessing ere you 

go, 
And meekly bind the sandals on your feet. 
—Thomas Ashe. 





There is a sentiment of the eventide, 
when the sun slowly sinks from our sight, 
when the shadows steal over the earth, 
when the shining hosts of stars come forth, 
when other worlds and other regions of 
the universe are unveiled in the infinitude 
of heaven—then to meditate, how reason- 
able, I had almost said how inevitable, it 
is. How meet were it then that in every 
house there should be a vesper hymn.— 
Orville Dewey. 





Another day its course hath run, 
And still, O God! thy child is blest; 
For thou hast been by day my sun, 
And thou wilt be by night my rest. 


Sweet sleep descends mine eyes to close, 
And now, when all the world is still, 
I give my body to repose, 
My spirit to my Father’s will. 
—John Pierpont. 


AW EVERING PRAVER 


Lord, abide witb us for it is evening 
and tbe nigbt is upon us. Give us tby 
protection in and througb tbe darkness. 
The darkness and the ligbt are botb 
alike to thee and we sball sleep witbout 
fear for thou art our keeper. We ask 
for thy peace. Eartb’s peace is easily 
broken by alarms and by troubles tbat 
spring up continually; but thy peace is 
eternal; not as the world givetb dost 
thou give and we long to stay our weary 
bearts on thee. Wie lay at tby feet the 
work of this day. Teach us the lesson 
thou wouldst bave us learn from its 
experiences. . What is stained witb sin 
wilt thou graciously cleanse. Correct 
our mistakes and let them not mar our 
work nor burt otber lives. We ask 
special blessings upon our friends. Lead 
them in patbs of tbine own choosing. 
Sanctify our bome lite. Help us to find 
the best in eacb otber and preserve 
us from criticism, impatience and dis= 
courtesy. May love so abound in our 
bearts tbat all our buman relations sball 
become more tbhougbtful and tender. 
Accept our gratitude for the common 
mercies of every dap. Fold us all now 
in thine everlasting arms and may tbe 
gtace of our Lord Jesus Christ be upon 
us. Amen. 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


73. CHARADE 
A writer is he, 
We may safely surmise, 
He looks so TWO-THREE, 
And so inky, likewise. 
His fierce lip is curled 
With the scorn of a Hun; 
You might think the world 
Had just slipped off its “ONE.” 


“Of TWO THREE had many ”’— 
His words fairly hiss— 

“But never met any 
Could splutter like this. 

Though not WHOLE, this ‘fountain’ 
Has cost me much trouble ; 

My wash is a mountain ; 
My bill will be double! ” 


74. ENIGMA 
His face was lined, his frame was spare ; 
His coat of faded soldier blue 
Showed ragged places here and there, 
Where rain and cold winds filtered through. 


He talked of glorious campaigns, fired 
With memories of days long sped. 

“ And what were you then?” I inquired; 
(* ee, sir”? he said. 


A tale of present poverty 

Came next; I drew my purse-string wide. 
“How much?” I asked; and modestly 

(% He, we? he replied. 


He took the coin with humble thanks, 
Then went his way and I went mine; 
But puzzlers, who would fill the blanks, 
The same words fit in either line. 
MABEL P. 


75. THE TRAVELER'S PURSE 


I have a purse containing twenty-two for- 
eign coins, the names of which are to be found 
in the following anecdote. Each word in quo- 
tations contains one coin, while there are two 
in every capitalized word. In finding the name 
of a coin no letter can be used oftener than it 
occurs in the designated word. 

One of the “‘millionaires”’ of ‘San Fran- 
cisco’? was REMARKING to some “parties ”’ 
recently that travelers find it TROUBLE- 
SOME to keep from being cheated while 
abroad, not only on account of the PREPOS- 
TEROUS prices charged for the comfort of 
tourists, but also because of the many differ- 
ent kinds of money they handle in the various 
countries. He mentioned a number of “hu- 
morous” incidents, one the story of a man 
who received in change a large, “ ponderous ”’ 
copper coin. He stood looking at it CONSID- 
ERABLY amazed at its size, when a couple 
of natives came “crowding” up against him, 
causing him to drop it. One of the natives 
immediately seized the coin, but our friend 
did not relish being robbed, and grasped the 
“scoundrel”? by the collar. A struggle en- 
sued, and after DESPERATELY FLOUN- 
DERING around in the dirt he finally secured 
his property. Imagine his chagrin on being 
informed afterwards that the piece for which 
he ruined his coat in the scuffle was of very 
small value and could be “duplicated ” for 
five cents of our money. He immediately re- 
solved to post himself on the monetary NO- 
MENCLATURES of the different countries 
before he should possibly have occasion to 
wrestle again in the dirt for the value of a 
nickel. ELLSWORTH, 


76. PHONETIC CHARADE 


FIRST has lately passed away; 

NEXT we hear both night and day; 

LAST in every garden grows; 

WHOLE each solver too well knows. 
NILLOR. 
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ANSWERS 


70. A wig. 

71. Stevenson: Treasure Island, The Wrecker, 
Blackmore: Lorna Doone, Erema. Eliot: Adam 
Bede, Romola. Scott: Old Mortality, Black Dwarf, 
Crabbe: The Library, The Newspaper. Howells: 
World of Chance, A Woman’s Reason. Homer: 
Iliad, Odyssey. Alcott: Little Men, Little Women, 
Ruskin: Modern Painters, Unto This Last. Phelps; 
Gates Ajar, The Silent Partner. 

72. Blight, light. 

Among recent answers sent in are: I. H. F,, 
Spencer, Mass., 65, 66, 68, 69; L. H. L. A. F., East- 
hampton, Mass., 65, 69; Nillor, Middletown Springs, 
Vt., 64, 65, 66, 67, 68; Tuscan, Newton, Mass., 
65, 66, 68; Williams College, 1900, 67; William 
Hazen, Sherburne, Vt., 60, 65, 66; A. 5S. B., Kings- 
ton, 67; H. H. Sherbrooke, Quebec, 65, 66, 67; L. H. 
Muzzey, Chatham, N. Y., 60; George E. Kinney, 
Cambridgeport, Mass., 60; Elijah Swift, Deep 
Brook, N.S., 60; C. J. H., Orange, Va., 60; Q. E. D., 
60; C. H. L., Boston, Mass., 60; Herbert P. Woodin, 
Amenia, N. Y., 60. 

Our alert tanglers are never slow to detect errors 
in statements or answers, and the incorrectness of 
the author’s solution of No. 60—as published—has 
been promptly pointed out by many correspondents. 
The answer first printed cannot be correct, as it 
gives the triangle two equal sides, making it an 
isosceles instead of a scalene triangle. Of the sey- 
eral different answers forwarded the favorite seems 
to be AC 20, CB 15, CD 12, AD 16, DB 9. 





Prevention and Cure of Sun- 
stroke 


Thousands of circulars, printed in four lan- 
guages, giving instructions for the treatment 
of cases of heat prostration have been (is- 
tributed in New York by the Health Depart- 
ment. They contain information which every 
one should know, and this advice is well worth 
clipping and preserving: 

Sunstroke is caused by excessive heat, 
and especially if the csanther is “muggy.” 
It is more apt to occur on the second, third, 
or fourth day of a heated term than on the 
first. Loss of sleep, worry, excitement, 
close sleeping-rooms, debility, overheating, 
and the use of liquor in any form predis- 
pose to it. Itis more apt to attack those 
working in the sun, and especially between 
the hours of eleven o’clock in the morning 
and four o’clock in theafternoon. If work- 
ing indoors, and where there is artificial 
heat—laundries, etc.—see that the room is 
well ventilated. If working in the sun, 
wear a light hat (not black, as it absorbs 
heat), and put inside of it on the head a 
wet cloth or a large green leaf; frequently 
lift the hat from the head and see that the 
cloth is wet. Do not check perspiration, 
but drink what water you need to keep it 
up, as perspiration prevents the body from 
being overheated. Have, whenever pos- 
sible, an additional shade, as a thin umn- 
brella, when walking, a canvas or board 
cover when working in the sun. If a feel- 
ing of fatigue, dizziness, headache, or ex- 
haustion occurs, cease work immediately, 
lie down in a shady and cool place, apply 
cold cloths to and pour cold water over 
head and neck. 

Any one overcome by the heat should 
be immediately removed to the nearest 
shade, and the collar of shirt or dress 
should be loosened. Send immediately for 
the nearest physician and a policeman, and 
give the person cool drinks of water, black 
tea or coffee, if able to swallow. If the 
skin is hot and dry, place the person in a 
sitting position against a tree, wall, or any- 
thing that will be a support to the back; 
sponge with or pour cold water over the 
body and limbs, and apply to the head 
pounded ice wrapped in a towel or othe! 
cloth. If there is no ice at hand, keep 3 
cool cloth on the head, and pour cold water 
on it as well as on the body. If the per- 
son is pale, very faint and pulse feeble, 
lay him on the back, let him inhale am- 
monia for a few seconds or give him a tea- 
spoonful of aromatic spirits of ammoni: 
or tincture of ginger in two tablespoonfuls 
of water. Use no cold water upon the 
head or body, but rub the back, hands and 
feet, and apply warm applications to the 
same until the circulationis restored. For 
the latter purpose use mustard —table- 
spoonful to quart of water. 
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for itis the universal fashion now- 

adays for (almost) everybody to go 
somewhere for a few days in August, even 
if every other month is spent at home and 
in hard work. It is a very good fashion, 
too, good for health and mind and morals 
—if only people would be sensible about it 
and not spend more money and make more 
fuss than is necessary just for the name 
of having a vacation. Augast is not yet 
here when I write, but on every hand I hear 
the question, Where shall we go? What 
new place is there? Where are you going? 

What we want is change. That is more 
important than lazy rest. If it is hot at 
home we must go where it is cooler. Dr. 

Andree selected for his summer trip the 
route and conveyance best adapted for 
that change—but until the carrier-pigeons 
bring later and more reliable news we 
shall not know how successful his Arctic 
cloud tour was, or whether his balloon 
might not have struck the north pole as 
it passed and given him a cold bath in the 
icy sea! A more practicable thing is to 
substitute the water for the air. Most of 
us live on the land when we are at home; 
then the most decided, beneficial and con- 
genial change is to have for a little while 

A life on the ocean wave, 

A home on the rolling deep! 

For real change, with coolness, comfort 
and recuperation, nothing could be better 
than a voyage to Liverpool or by sailing 
vessel to the Azores. If that consumes 
too much time and money, we might take 
a run down to Prince Edward's Island 
and back, or, what would be a more novel 
and promising trip, the tour of the Great 
Lakes, advertised in The Congregation- 
alist a few weeks ago. The steamships of 
that line start from Buffalo and go around 
through the lakes, passing thousands of 
islands and stopping at the famous Sault 
Ste. Marie, to Duluth at the extremity of 
Lake Superior, the round trip taking one 
week. I have been looking at that ex- 
cursion with longing eyes myself and 
think, if I were sure of a few “Corner” 
companions, I would take it! 

If you cannot take a long voyage, why 
not take several short ones? There are 
daily excursions made in small steamers 
from Boston, running to Plymouth, Prov- 
incetown, Gloucester, Isles of Shoals and 
other interesting points. If you live near 
enough to Boston to reach there before 
10 0’clock, you can have a fine trip through 
Boston Bay, out into the ocean, going 
ashore at some historic place, and return- 
ing at nightfall. The expense is small 
aid the pleasure great. Twice on the 
cars I have met with a bright little fel- 
low going to Boston—under the kindly 
escort of his parents—to make such an 
excursion, Afterwards he gave a happy 
report of his day. One trip was to Plym- 
outh Bay and Cape Cod—all day on the 
Water without landing—and the other to 
Nahant. Today I saw the same boy with 
a red balloon, but when I asked him if he 
had been to the north pole with Andree 
he said he had been to Nantasket with his 
pipa and mamma! These excursions, I 
think, do not cost more than fifty cents, 
or the longest more than one dollar. 

It may be still better to go and live near 
the salt water for a few days. By a 


V iositisn has come now, surely, 
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The Conversation Corner 


little planning a family can for a moder- 
ate sum spend a week, or more, close to 
the sea, so be it they are willing to board 
in a plain farmhouse or, as can often be 
done, pitch their own tent on the shore, 
and live on fish from the sea, berries from 
the field and bread and milk from the 
baker’s and milkman’s wagons. If you 
have wheels take them with you to spin 
on the beach and do errands with, vary- 
ing that exercise by pulling a boat, if you 
can hire one for the week, in the cool and 
calm of the evening. The entire change 
from inland life, the novel sights and 
sounds and scenes connected with the 
sea, the phrases and stories seasoned with 
salt which you will hear, the general ex- 
hilaration of air and water and diet will 
send you home, even after one week, 
wiser, happier, plumper, browner! Read 





“WAITING FOR THE TRAIN TO GO BY” 


these extracts from letters on my table 
received from two different points on the 


New England shore: 
RHODE ISLAND. 

... We are quietly resting in this retreat 
six miles from the railroad, enjoying what 
baby calls “the dear little ocean ”’ and eagerly 
eating the lotus. When the sun goes down 
Point Judith Light shines out on the left, 
Montauk on the right and Block Island ahead. 
A little after ten the Fall River steamers go 
by brilliantly lighted. Then the rote on the 
shore seems to say, 

O rest ye, brother-mariners, 
We will not wander more. 
CONNECTICUT. 

... There is a delightful breeze coming in 
from the bay which opens out into the sound. 
Tomorrow I hope to visit a granite quarry and 
get specimens for our stone table at school. 
The other evening we had a most delightful 
sail among the numberless islands in the bay 
—the Thousand Islands of Connecticut. We 
saw Captain Kidd’s island, but nothing of his 
treasures. 

There is still another line of excursions 
made available by the multiplication of 
electric street cars. I got the other day 
two little ten-cent booklets about them, 
one showing by red lines on a folded map 
the many towns accessible, and the other 
giving pictorial description of places of 
interest on sixty different trolley routes. 
I was much surprised to know how many 
long and pleasant trips could be taken, 
with very slight expense, on the open 
cars. Since I began to write this, two 
girls of my acquaintance returned from 
an electric trip to the Whittier homestead 
at Haverhill. They went all over the 
poet’s home, lunched in the shade close 
by the brook he loved and would have 
taken some camera views—but found that 
they had no “films” left! 

There, I intended to copy several letters 
from different parts of the land, and here 
I have taken up all the room with my 
own talk. But Iam anxious that all you 
young folks should have, in one way or 
another, some sensible, healthy, inexpen- 
sive outing. Learn all you can about the 
places you are to visit before you go, and 
the rest when you get there. Take your 
camera with you—also films—and if you 








get any specially interesting picture send 
D. F. or me a copy. At any rate write 
me—not D. F.—about your outing. 


Mv. Mae 


Corner Scrap-Book 


Old Cornerers’ Queries. They have not stopped 
coming, but we have had too many other cut- 
tings for our Scrap-Book of late to admit 
them. They shall have the column this week. 
To begin with, here is a letter from 

Boston. 

Dear Mr. Martin: The revival of so many 
old hymns, poems, ete., is a source of great de- 
light to me. Can any one supply the ad- 
ditional lines and the music for the following 
words, which were sung with my dear mother 
in the earliest days of recollection, but which 
I have never seen in print. The first we called 
our “battle piece,’ the other ‘“ Little Jane, 
the Beggar Girl.” 

Saw you my hero? Saw you my hero? 
Saw you my hero George, 

I have traveled o’er the plain, 

And inquired of every swain, 

But no tidings could I gain 

Of my George. 

It’s over the mountain and over the moor, 

That hungry and barefoot I’ve wandered forlorn; 

My father, he’s dead, and my mother, she’s poor, 

And She weeps for the days that will never return. 

Another fragmentary recollection of my 
childhood days is also in mind: 

A charming present sent from town, 
From grandpapa it came, 

And little Rosie smiled delight 

And Amy did the same. 


We shall be obliged to look to those of ad- 


vanced age for help in reviving these long-for- 
gotten delights. ADMIRING SUBSCRIBER. 


I am of sufficiently “ advanced age ”’ to have 
heard that “‘battle piece’? sung in early boy- 
hood by my father, and although I have never 
seen it in print I have it before me now, writ- 
ten with a quill in his old-fashioned ‘‘com- 
monplace book,” accompanied by the music 
and headed ‘‘ Lady Washington.”’ Those peo- 
ple belonged to the generation following the 
Revolution and so repeated or sang such pieces 
with almost a personal interest; my father’s 
father was at Valley Forge with Washington 
and the mother of our ‘‘ admiring subscriber ” 
—whose name I happen to recognize—was de- 
scended from a patriotic minister who hurried 
from his parsonage (I have often passed it), on 
the Sabbath day which followed Bunker Hill, 
to the scene of the battle. 


Jane Taylor’s Poetry. The wide interest taken 
in these reminiscences of old-time books and 
pieces is shown by two letters from points 
over six thousand miles apart. 


TACOMA, WN. 

. . . The pieces inquired for in the Corner 
Serap-Book of May 20 are in an old book, with 
which I was familiar seventy years ago, by 
Jane Taylor. I should like to see it once more! 
Another book of most favorable recollection 
was “‘ Peter Parley.”” The poetry in those two 
books was much superior to the namby-pamby 
character of much that is furnished to the 
readers of today. Miss Taylor wrote the 
humorous poem entitled The Phiiosopher’s 
Seales, which I used to read in the Analytical 
Reader; perhaps you remember it. H. T. Cc. 

LONDON, ENG. 

. .. Lexpect that long before now Mr. Mar- 
tin has had replies to the inquiry of the Flor- 
ida lady about a book of poems. It is Vol. 2 
of Original Poems by Ann and Jane Taylor. 
They also wrote Nursery Rhymes and those 
ideal Hymns for Infant Minds, so grandly 
simple. I taught them to my children and 
often say them to myself. My father loved 
these hymns to the end of his long life. There 
is a modern illustrated edition. Mrs. H. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR AUG. 22 1 Cor. 13 


The Excellence of Christian 
Love 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 

Love is the keynote of all the letters of Paul. 
In the last lesson it is made to solve problems 
of Christian living. In the intervening chap- 
ters it is used to interpret the relations of 
church members to one another. Pursuing 
the same subject, the thought of the apostle 
rises into this psalm of love, a poem unrivaled 
in literature. The first step in teaching this 
chapter is to commit it to memory. The next 
is to live in its spirit. Henry Drummond has 
written the noblest treatise on it which has 
been produced in modern times. Now that he 
is dead, his friends have explained how he was 
able to dothis by testifying that he illustrated 
it in his life as no one else has done whom 
they have known. This is the aim and ambi- 
tion of every Christian. In proportion as that 
ambition is realized, Christ is reproduced 
among men. ‘To analyze this poem is but 
feebly to express its meaning, which can be 
grasped only through experience. 

1. Love is presented as the supreme thing in 
character. It is well that in the Revised Ver- 
sion that word is substituted for charity; for, 
though charity has come to mean more than 
almsgiving, and has gathered to itself ideas of 
gracious ministry to all who have needs, it has 
never risen to the full meaning of love. 

Eloquence is a rare and noble gift. To per- 
suade, to move, to inspire men with words, is 
to be a king over willing and grateful subjects. 
The severest toil is fully rewarded by attain- 
ing this power. Demosthenes practiced speak- 
ing with pebbles in his mouth. He spent 
years in acquiring the art of winning his 
countrymen to believe and act on what he 
said. Chrysostom became world famous as 
the silver-tongued orator of Constantinople. 
But without love the eloquence even of men 
so great as these is only noise. It is music 
without soul. Its influence is fleeting. 

Prophecy is a wonderful gift. To penetrate 
mysteries and unfold their meaning, to mas- 
ter knowledge of hidden things, is an ambi- 
tion which spurs many to labors of a lifetime. 
But of itself it does not solve the simplest 
problems of daily life. Concerning one the 
apostle wrote, ‘‘We know that we all have 
knowledge.”’ But how much is gained by that? 
*“ Knowledge puffeth up. Love buildeth up.”’ 

Faith is a prime necessity of salvation. No 
one has urged this so strenuously as Paul. 
Yet he said, “‘ If I have all faith, so as to re- 
move mountains, but have not love, I am 
nothing.”’ 

Generosity is admired and praised. Devo- 
tion to the needs of others is in these days 
often counted as the supreme test of virtue. 
To give all one’s property to the church and 
to set one’s self apart in some sacred order of 
ministry is regarded as the closest imitation 
of Christ. Yet, said Paul, if I give all my 
possessions little by little to satisfy the needs 
of the poor, and devote to them my own per- 
son, without love I amount to nothing. 

Love alone makes life divine. 

2. The supreme thing in character is de- 
scribed. Love endures, without weakening, 
the imperfections, ingratitude, neglect, mis- 
understandings of those it seeks to lift to 
Christlike character. ‘I will very gladly 
spend and be spent for you; though the 
more abundantly I love you, the less I be 
loved.”” Love boasts not, but admires; asks 
not, but gives; looks on what is best in men; 
“taketh not account of evil.”” Love is never 
pleased to discover faults in others; never 
enjoys telling about them. Love rejoices in 
all it discovers that is noble and true in men, 
and sets these traits in their best light. Love 
*beareth all things, believeth all things, hop- 
eth all things, endureth all things.” 

3. The supreme thing in character is shown 
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to be imperfectly realized, even by the best 
men. With our keenest penetration we only 
partially understand others. As one looks 
into a dusky mirror, finding the dim reflection 
still a riddle, so we look into characters. At 
the best we cannot be sure in our judgment. 
Let us put the kindest interpretation on them. 
We are as yet but children in measuring hu- 
man thoughts and motives. But we must 
never be discouraged. If only love rules us 
we shall come to know others as God knows 
us. Love will at last bring those whom it 
possesses into perfect harmony and perfect 
peace. Keep on loving, and the sum of all 
worthy ambition will be gained. 

4. The supreme thing in character is eter- 
nal. Prophecies, whether fulfilled or not, be- 
come things of the past. Eloquence has its 
day and ceases to charm. Knowledge, ac- 
quired by however great and painful effort, 
becomes useless as new discoveries push it 
aside. For all our attainments in these direc- 
tions are partial and temporary. Love abides. 
It grows forever, and forever its joy and 
power increase. ‘He that loveth, knoweth 
God: for God is love.” Faith abides, and 
hope also; but love is greater than either. 

Paul was great in all the qualities of man- 
hood. In mental power, in mastery of men, 
in grandeur and clearness of purpose, in ap- 
prehension of truth, in sublime persistence 
and in devotion to Christ he was the foremost 
man of his time, perhaps of all times. But 
his supreme characteristic is love. If one 
would understand this master of men let him 
take the book of the Acts and the letters of 
Paul and study them to find how love, as he 
describes it in this chapter, was expressed in 
his life. No one yet has measured its hights 
or probed its depths. No one, after Christ, 
has loved so mightily, or has been loved so 
much. The greatest thing he wrote is the 
climax of this chapter, ‘“‘ Follow after love.’ 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


The Uses of Money. Luke 
1 Tim. 5: 8; Rom. 13: 


Topic, Aug. 15-21. 
16: 1-15; Col. 3: 5, 6; 
Rian 
How shall we avoid covetousness? How fulfill 

obligations, to God? to those dependent on us? to 

ourselves? 
[See prayer meeting editorial.] 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 22-28. Have We the Spirit of 
Christ? Rom. 8: 1-18. 





Perhaps others could better answer this | 


question about us than we ourselves can do it. 
But it is one of those two or three great and 


crucial questions touching personal religion | 


which we ought to put to ourselves now and 
then. 
greater apparent importance. 
correct theology?” 
edge?”’ ‘‘Do we comprehend all mysteries ?”’ 
“‘ Have we a respectable standing in the com- 
munity?” But these questions, excellent as 
they may be, are vastly inferior to the one 
which we are considering. 

For all virtues and graces are summed up in 
this phrase: “‘ The Spirit of Christ.” Intangi- 
ble though it be, we know it the moment we 
discover it in ourselves or others just as 
quickly as the member of a secret order discoy- 
ers in an apparent stranger an actual brother. 
And yet, lest the phrase should become too 
vague in our thought, or should represent a 
condition far too ideal for us to reach, we need 
to get at the matter in our own case somewhat 
indirectly. Let us therefore paraphrase the 
question a little. “‘Do we love men?” that 
is, all sorts of men, the unlovely and degraded. 
**Do we forgive those who have wronged us? 
Are we willing that others should have greater 
possessions and greater honor? Would we 
lay down our lives for the brethren? Are 


Other questions sometimes assume | 
“Have we a} 
“Have we all knowl- | 
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we patient, tender and pure when it would be 
far easier for us to display the opposite traits?” 
If we can say yes to all these questions, then 
we have the Spirit of Christ. 

To appreciate and be influenced by an. 
other’s spirit we must come near to him and 
dwell with him. You do not know what man- 
ner of man he is if you simply say “ halloo” 
to him on the run. The finer and stronger 
the personality the greater the need of a close 
approach to it. The fragrance and beauty, 
the sympathy and the power of Jesus’ Spirit 
can be found out only as we study him in the 
gospels and seek to come into that fellowship 
with him which he longs to see more firmly 
established between us. 








OO ae 


“T prefer Cleveland’s 
baking powder,” writes 
Miss Bedford, the well- 
known lecturer on cook- 
ery, ‘“ because it is pure 
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and wholesome, it takes 
less for the same bak- } 
ing, it never fails, and 
bread and cake keep 
their freshness and } 
flayor.” | 

‘ 

















~ HOUSEKEEPING 


There are other ‘‘points” in housekeeping 
quite as us: ful to the housewife as those of 
pins and needles. Nearly a million “sharp” 
housewives, who use it, know 


SILVER RO - N 
ELEC 11005 


has all the points of a perfect silver 
cleaner—no wearing, no scratching, and 
for brilliancy it has no equal, No other 
Silver Polish has all these points. 
Trial quantity for the asking—‘“‘see 
the point,” it costs you nothiny. 
Box, post-paid, 15 cts, in stamps. 
All leading grocers sel! it. 


The Electro Silicon Company. New York. 


° “How to Disinfect,’ 
“Sanitas”’ an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for dis 
infection in everyday ‘vlc 
Book and during cases of infe: 
Fr care of a house or an in- 
ee. .  $titution should have it. 
The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City. 


tious illness, sent free. 





Every one having the 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
PARTIES AND POLITICS 


We are afraid, from certain more or less 
obvious features of this book, that, although 
it bears the imprint of a well-known publish- 
ing house, the author really has published it 
himself, having found it difficult to secure a 
publisher in the ordinary way. If our suspi- 
cion be correct, it is not to the credit of the 
publishers as a trade, for the book is abun- 
dantly worthy of being published and being 
read. It is a penetrating, outspoken, high- 
minded and intellectually able study of the 
predominant partisanship which comes to the 
surface in current American politics, especially 
in the existence of great parties. Our chief 
criticism upon it is that the disease is de- 
scribed too elaborately in comparison with 
the remedy. We question whether the picture 
which is drawn of sectional politics and domi- 
neering partisan spirit, electioneering meth- 
ods, gerrymandering, log-rolling, class legis- 
lation, ete., is not considerably overdrawn, 
although we have no doubt that every item in 
his indictment can be proved and in more than 
one locality. Nevertheless, in spite of all that 
his pages state as to the conduct of our poli- 
tics, the nation has not yet sunk absolutely to 
that almost hopeless depth of subserviency 
which an impartial reader after reading this 
book would suppose to have been reached. 
Of its twenty-three chapters twenty-one expose 
the enormity of the situation andeonly two 
suggest a remedy. That remedy is not so 
clearly defined as it should have been. It 
ought to have been expressed in words so 
terse and lucid as to be impossible of miscon- 
ception. 

If we understand the author aright, his ex- 
pedient is the passage of a law declaring any 
candidate nominated for office by a political 
assemblage to be ineligible to office. This 
certainly would accomplish the result which 
he desires so far as destroying the power of 
the existing parties is concerned, but we do 
not see any great difficulty in evading it, and 
the awkwardness of enforcing it without in- 
terfering with the legitimate right of freemen 
to take common political action for what they 
believe to be their best interests would be 
very great. So far as we can see, the distine- 
tion which he makes is this, that under his 
suggestion citizens might gather together and 
nominate candidates freely, but that perma- 
nent organizations, whether caucuses or others, 
might not be formed for political ends. Then 
nominating conventions would have to be as 
nearly as possible informal and unofficial. 
The author has not thought out his remedy 
with the same thoroughness which he has 
exhibited in explaining the need of it, although 
he has covered a number of points. We 
wish he had succeeded as well in making his 
views clear in these two chapters as he has in 
those preceding, but we do not hesitate to 
commend the book as abundantly worthy of 
the attention of political students. [{J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 50 cents.) 

PHILOSOPHY OF KNOWLEDGE 

This inquiry into the nature, limits and 
validity of human cognitive faculty is Prof. 
G. T. Ladd’s latest volume. Professor Ladd 
concerns himself in this book with questions 
as to the nature and scope of human knowl- 
edge on the side of its relations to conduct and 
belief. Psychology accumulates facts. Logic 
and metaphysics deal with methods of dialec- 
tics and the abstract and universal conditions 
of reality, epistemology, which is the science 
treated in this book, with the grounds and 
limits of human knowledge. It is a field which 
has been little cultivated by English-speaking 
writers, and the author claims the treatment 
due to a pioneer work. 

The problem is first stated upon grounds 
furnished by the modern scientific psychology. 
Its fundamental problem is declared to be “an 
inquiry into the relations between certain 
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states of consciousness and what we conceive 
of as ‘the really existent.’’” ‘‘ Epistemology, 
or the philosophy of knowledge, deals with 
the concept of the true; and metaphysics, or 
the philosophy of being, deals with the con- 
cept of the real.’ But these two are so closely 
interwoven in our thought that it is difficult to 
treat of one without implying the other. Fur- 
thermore, ‘the inquiry into the nature, extent 
and validity of knowledge should bring us at 


various points along its course in sight of, if: 


not into closest contact with, certain impor- 
tant concepts of ethics and of the philosophy 
of religion.” 

These questions, indeed, form for the author 
the chief interest of the inquiry. He studies 
them so far as may be in the clear cold light 
of purely scientific investigation, but without 
denying or concealing his own care for the 
results. In this analysis of truth and error, 
of knowledge and reality, dualism and monism 
and of knowledge and the absolute, Professor 
Ladd’s discussion and conclusions will be of 
great value to all students of philosophy and 
anthropology. One of the most interesting 
features is its criticism of Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason, from the positions and conclu- 
sions of which the author finds himself forced 
to dissent. The two chapters on the history 
of opinion, from Socrates to Kant and from 
Kant to the present, form a valuable part of 
the book. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00.] 

RELIGIOUS 

Lectures on Ecclesiastical History in Nor- 
wich Cathedral [Thomas Whittaker. $2.25), 
introduced by a preface from the pen of Dean 
Lefroy of that cathedral, is‘a volume contain- 
ing fifteen lectures, chiefly on the early fath- 
ers, by such distinguished authors as Dean 
Farrar, Prebendary Leeds, Archdeacon St. 
Clair, Bishop Barry, and Professors Watkins, 
Ince and others. The course of lectures and 
descriptions begins with St. Ignatius and St. 
Polyecarp, and other lectures discuss the Apol- 
ogy of Aristides, Justin Martyr, Irenzus, 
Cyprian, Chrysostom, Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius of Cwsarea, 
Athanasius, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine and 
the Church of the Catacombs. They embody 
wide reading, are expressed in clear and terse 
fashion and in every way are admirably 
adapted to their purpose—the popularization 
of knowledge about the early church and its 
leaders. The book is one of the best for theo- 
logical and other students. It contains all 
which most of us desire or need to know, 
and will lead others to more extended re- 
search for themselves. Norwich Cathedral, 
like many others in England, is being used, 
especially by the holding of such courses of 
lectures, for the benefit of the public at large. 
These cathedral lectures are not intended for 
members of any branch of the church in par- 
ticular, and they have been attended by large 
audiences, including many from outside the 
Established Church. There is a sense in 
which the cathedrals belong not to the Es- 
tablished Church but to the whole nation, 
and such endeavors of the English Estab- 
lished clergy to recognize their duty and priv- 
ilege as is illustrated in this instance deserve 
high praise. 

The Lutheran Commentary has reached its 
eighth volume, which deals with I. Corinthi- 
ans VIL-XVI., II. Corinthians, and Galatians 
[Christian Literature Co. $2.00]. This par- 
ticular volume is the work of Professors H. E. 
Jacobs, G. F. Spieker and C. A. Swensson. 
The general characteristics of the commen- 
tary we have indicated more than once al- 
ready. These editors have caught the spirit 
as wellas the methods of the earlier volumes 
well, and this number continues the series 
successfully. The special characteristics of 
the work are the clearness, practicalness and 
pertinence of the comments. They are schol- 
arly enough for intellectual minds without 
being too professional for ordinary readers. 
The type, contrasts in which are skillfully 
used to aid the student, and binding are as 
good as heretofore. 
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Another volume of discourses, by Rev. M, 
J. Savage, D. D., is Religion for Today [G. H. 


Ellis. $1.00). It contains somewhat more 
than a dozen of the author’s sermons preached 
in this city in the Church of the Messiah in 
the early part of the present year. Delivered 
without notes, they were caught by a stenog- 
rapher and are here reproduced as uttered, 
with the characteristics, both good and bad, of 
actual extemporaneous delivery. As we have 
had occasion to say more than once, we differ 
radically from the author on many points of 
theology, but there is much which he holds in 
common with Christians of every name, and 
he has expressed himself in these discussions, 
as always, with remarkable aptness and ef- 
fectiveness. The sermons do not go very 
deep, but they illustrate a considerable power 
of telling expression. 

The Missionary Spoke of the Epworth Wheel 
[Eaton & Mains. 25 cents], by W. W. Cooper 
and F. 8. Brockman, is an outline of methods 
which prevail in the Epworth League, and 
which have been therein so thoroughly tested 
and so amply approved that they are recom- 
mended, as they safely may be, for the use of 
Christians everywhere. We do not discover 
in them, however, much of anything peculiar 
to the Epworth League, but the testimony of 
that large and excellent fellowship to their 
value will aid them in wider service. 

Glimpses of God and Other Sermons [$1.00] 
is by Rev. B. G. Newton, pastor of the Frank- 
lin Avenue Congregational Church of Cleve- 
land, O. The proceeds of the volume are to go 
toward lifting the debt on the church. The 
author’s portrait serves as the frontispiece. 
There are nine thoughtful, practical and stim- 
ulating discourses, creditable to the author 
and making a timely and useful volume. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Stories from the Arabian Nights [American 
Book Co. 60 cents] is a selection edited by 
M. Clarke, and intended for use as a reading- 
book. It has as much of the fascination of 
the original work as short extracts in a school- 
book can be expected to have. 

Prof. E. T. Merrill has edited a little volume 
of Fragments of Roman Satire [American 
Book Co. 75 cents], and selections are taken 
from Ennius, Lucilius, Seneca and others. It 
is convenient and comprehensive. 

The Philosophy of Ancient India [Open 
Court Publishing Co. 50 cents} is by Prof. 
Richard Garbe, and it supplies a brief outline 
of a history of Indian philosophy, explaining 
also the connection between Greek and Indian 
philosophy and describing Hindoo monism. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. have issued a Few Fa- 
miliar Flowers [60 cents], by Margaret W. 
Morley, which tells simply how a number of 
our common flowers are formed, such as the 
morning glory, the nasturtium, the balsam, 
searlet geranium, hyacinth and others, and it 
is prettily illustrated. The teacher and the 
young pupil will enjoy using the book to- 
gether. 

Prof. J. H. Comstock’s Insect Life [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $2.50), an introduction to nature 
study, is another valuable book on a little the 
same line. The difference between them is 
that this is the more of a text-book, arranged 
distinetly for professional reference and use. 
It is a learned, well-ordered, scientific and 
practical treatise, amply and admirably illus- 
trated, thoroughly indexed and in every way 
serviceable and commendable. 

Mr. W. W. Speer’s Elementary Arithmetic 
[Ginn & Co. 55 cents] is an excellent example 
of the good work which the makers and au- 
thors are doing in these days, but we see in it 
no special features.——Mr. A. F. Blaisdell’s 
Short Stories from English History (Ginn & 
Co. 50 cents] also will make a pleasant read- 
ing-book at school or at home for the boys 
and girls, and its pictures will interest them 
as truly as the stories. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art [Lee & 

Shepard. $2.00] is a study of his sonnets and 
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two of his poems by Mr. E. J. Dunning. The 
author, whose mastery of this theme is the 
more remarkable because it has been acquired 
subsequently to his having become blind, so 
that he has had to depend upon the aid of 
others and his own memory, is a profound 
student and an enjoyable interpreter of the 
poet’s meaning as he sees it. He has advanced 
a theory which he believes to be novel and 
with which we certainly have never met be- 
fore in regard to Shakespeare’s sonnets. He 
believes that the marvelous youth to whom 
they are addressed was a purely imaginary 
creature, sustaining to Shakespeare the same 
inspiring relation which Beatrice occupied 
towards Dante, and that these sonnets and the 
poems with which they are most closely allied 
have for their object the portrayal of the like- 
ness and the history of this ideal youth and thus 
of Shakespeare’s entrance into his own higher 
life as athinker andawriter. This isa figura- 
tive and fanciful expression, and probably 
Shakespearean experts will hesitate on some 
accounts to adopt it, at any rate with the en- 
thusiasm of Mr. Dunning, but they will read 
what he has to say with real interest and will 
duly credit his skill and candor in interpreta- 
tion and in the construction of his theory out 
of these elements. Wedo not know why it is 
not as likely to be the correct theory as any 
other which has been adduced, but that is a 
point for specialists and not for the ordinary 
critic. Certainly it is a richly thoughtful, im- 
pressively written and in every way reward- 
ing treatise. 

Prof. Bordon P. Bowne’s most recent pro- 
duction, Theory of Thought and Knowledge 
{Harper & Bros. 81.50], is a comprehensive 
book whose progress of thought leads the 
reader through a series of interesting chap- 
ters which treat first of the theory of thought 
and then of the theory of knowledge. Profes- 
sor Bowne’s position is well known, and the 
difficult subjects handled give him an oppor- 
tunity of showing also his mastery of clear 
thought and statement. We commend the 
book to students of philosophy, metaphysics 
and logic. Its most significant chapter for 
those who are interested in the world problem 
as it presents itself to Christians is probably 
the last but one, on Knowledge and Belief, in 
which he takes account also of the difficulties 
and necessities of the average man, and shows 
that ‘‘belief is made for us as well as by us, 
that it is wrought out in action rather than 
speculation.’’ This is wholesome reading in 
the midst of the subtleties and hasty general- 
izations so common in current philosophical 
treatises. 

We have found less pleasure than we antici- 
pated in reading Mr. Tighe Hopkins’s volume, 
The Dungeons of Old Paris [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75]. It describes the most celebrated 
prisons of the period of the Revolution, and 
their history undeniably embodies much of 
variety and romance, but after all the monot- 
ony of the squalor, gloom, cruelty and tragedy 
of their history is tiresome. Such a book has 
a historic value and considerable significance, 
but it is dismal reading, and one feels that the 
author should be congratulated on his spirit 
of self-sacrifice and perseverance in carrying 
so unsavory a task to its end. He has done 
his work well and many illustrations increase 
its value, but the dark and sad history is not 
one which people in general will care to read. 

Authors and Publishers [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75] came out first in 1883 and con- 
tains information and statistics of a very prac- 
tical character, explaining how books are 
published in detail. That is, it describes the 
purchase of copyrights, the royalty system 
and other methods of payment, how a manu- 
script is prepared, how proofs are corrected 
and electrotyping done. It tells of bindings 
and illustrations of all sorts and in general 
gives a most useful summary of information 
about authorship and publication. It is just 
what hundreds of would-be authors need to 
know and what hundreds of other people will 
be interested to know. The book has reached 
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its seventh edition, a fact which is itself enough 
to prove its success and value in meeting a real 
need. It is very handsomely issued, although 
not over costly, and is heartily to be com- 
mended. 

The Life of Victoria Our Queen and Em- 
press [F. Warne & Co. 50 cents] is by Mrs. L. 
Valentine and is intended for children. It 
would make a nice reading-book. It is a pleas- 
ant outline of the life of Queen Victoria, 
sketchy but graphic and abundantly illus- 
trated. 

“Our Troubles in Asia’’ [$1.00] is a history 
of the Armenian troubles by Rev. 8. H. Devi- 
rian. Dr. Barton of the American Board 
vouches for it as strikingly true to the life of 
the region described, as containing an epitome 
of mission work and of the way in which the 
Gregorian Church formerly taught evangelical 
Christianity, of the relation between the Chris- 
tians and the Moslems, ete. It is a graphic 
and pathetic picture of the persecutions of the 
Armenians, but we are constrained to add 
that we should have more sympathy for 
the Armenians if they had been disposed to 
defend themselves a little more zealously. 


NOTES 

—— The fifty-cent novel in paper covers, so 
many of which have been printed during the 
last five years, is no longer much of a feature 
of the book market. Many of the “‘libraries,’’ 
made up of weekly issues of this class, have 
ceased to appear. 

— Mrs. Oliphant usually did her literary 
work late at night and often wrote until early 
in the morning. 

—— The Paris Débats, an evening journal, 
is printing for its feuilleton a translation of 
Mr. Marion Crawford’s The Witch of Prague. 

— Mr. W. R. Smith, superintendent of the 
Botanical Gardens in Washington and presi- 
dent of the Society of American Florists, also 
has one of the best collections of Burns memo- 
rabilia in existence. It includes two hundred 
separate dated editions of Burns. One of 
these is a copy of an edition published in Alex- 
andria, Va., in 1813, during the war with Eng- 
land. Only one other copy is known to be in 
existence. 

— The Critic mentions the discovery at 
Paris of a new fragment of the celebrated 
Parian Chronicle, part of which is in the Ash- 
molean Museum, Oxford. The fragment in- 
cludes the chronology of the years B. C. 336 to 
299, the period of Alexander and Diadochi. 

—— The authorized story of Queen Victo- 
ria’s reign will not be published until October, 
because of unforeseen delays. 

—— Nearly a hundred architects sent in pre- 
liminary drawings for the proposed building 
of the New York City Public Library. Twelve 
of these are being selected from whom—-with 
six others who apparently were not competi- 
tors—the final choice will be made. The 
judges are Dr. J. S. Billings, director of the 
Public Library, Supt. B. R. Green of the Na- 
tional Library, and Prof. W. R. Ware of 
Columbia University. 

—— Picturesque Hawaii, recently noticed 
by us, is issued by Mr. Arthur T. Hill of 
Worcester, one of its compilers, and no longer 
by the Edgewood Publishing Co. 
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Copeland & Day. Boston. 
CLEVER TALES. By _ Ludovic it edited by 
wae Porter and Helen A. Clarke. pp. 242. 
av. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
THE WAY TO KEEP YOUNG. By Dorothy Quigley. 
pp. 92. 75 cents. 
SuccEss Is For You. By Dorothy Quigley. pp. 
166. 1.00. 


My FATHER AS I RECALL Him. By Mamie Dick- 
ens. pp. 128. $1.25. 
American Book Co. New York. 
PHYSICS FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. By Charles L. 
Harrington. pp. 123. 50 cents. 
A STUDY OF ENGLISH WorDs. By Jessie M. An- 
derson. pp. 118. 40 cents. 
Intheran Publishing Society. Philadelphia. 
PHILIP JACOB SPENER AND His WorRK. By 
Marie E. Richard. pp. 154. 40 cents. 
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THE COUNTRY CHARGE. By Marie E. Richard. 
pp. 208. 75 cents. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia, 
Mrs. CHRICHTON’S CREDITOR. By Mrs. Alexan- 
der. pp. 181. 75 cents. 
Government Printing Office. Washington. 
REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
PAPER COVERS 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics and Labor, 
oston. 
LABOR CHRONOLOGY FOR 1896. By Horace G, 
Wadlin. 
Banner of Light Publishing Co. Boston. 
GLIMPSES OF ANCIENT MYSTERIES. By A. E, 
Giles. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. Philadelphia, 
MINTUES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
Society for Psychical Research. 
THE CASE OF ALBERT LE BARON, 
A, Franceur & Co. Chicago. 
“AN EYE FOR AN EYE.” By A. Glanville. 25 
cents. 
MAGAZINES 
August. CATHOLIC WORLD.—UNITARIAN.—NEW 
ENGLAND.—APPLETON’S POPULAR SCIENCE.— 
CHAUTAUQUAN.—AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.—SAILOR’S.— PREACHER’S.—CEN- 
TURY.—NORTHFIELD ECHOES. 





Current History Notes 


The Cretans have informed the powers that 
they will accept autonomy. 

Professor Sanavelli, an Italian resident in 
Uruguay, claims to have discovered the ba- 
cillus of yellow fever, and Italian journals 
are heralding the discovery as being one of 
the triumphs of the age. 

The citizens of Tennessee last week voted 
not to call a convention for the revision of 
its State constitution, notwithstanding ac- 
knowledged grave defects in its provisions 
which hamper the legislature and foster a 
defective and costly judiciary system. 

The United States has declined to guarantee 
to Japan that Hawaii will abide by the result 
of any arbitration tribunal decision. The 
king of Belgium is semi-officially suggested 
as arbitrator. The Hawaiian officials have 
decided to cease admitting Chinese coolies 
as laborers. 

Should not the colleges, churches, acade- 
mies and missionary societies of the country 
soon feel the effects of returning prosperity 
to Western growers of fruits and cereals? All 
authorities agree that an era of prosperity is 
not only in sight—it is here. Farmers, mer- 
chants, wage-earners, railroad officials feel it, 
and sooner or later our denominational soci- 
eties also will. 

Crimes of violence seem to be increasing in 
New England. Scarcely have the people of 
Massachusetts recovered from the tension of 
the O’Neill trial at Greenfield when a double 
murder at North Adams is announced. The 
male victim of the tragedy seems to have 
been a remorseless money lender, and he may 
have died at the hands of some one whom he 
had pitilessly deprived of all his earthly be- 
longings. 

The special commissioners charged by Pres- 
ident McKinley with bringing about an inter- 
national conference on bimetallism have been 
informed that Great Britain will not be ready 
to state its position until October. Silver fell to 
an even lower point last week, and Director of 
the Mint Preston predicts that it will be worth 
only forty cents an ounce within a few months. 
He shows that if the silver purchased by the 
United States Government under the Bland- 
Allison and Sherman acts were sold in the 
open market today, the loss to the treasury 
would be $204,584,157. 

The Lambeth Conference of Episcopal bish- 
ops from Great Britain, the British colonies 
and the United States seems to have adjourned 
without bringing to pass that centralization 
or crystallization of power which some pre- 
dicted. The American and colonial bishops 
made it plain that they would not tolerate for 
a moment any scheme to make an Anglican 
patriarch out of the incumbent of the see of 
Canterbury. International arbitration was 
indorsed, and steps taken to avoid hereafter a 
clashing of jurisdictions on mission fields. 
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‘Students’ Editions” 


OF FAMOUS BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





The Iliad of Homer. Translated into 
English Blank Verse by WILLIAM CUL- 
LEN BRYANT. Crown 8vo, $1.00, net. 


The Odyssey of Homer. Translated 
into English Prose by GEORGE HER- 
BERT PALMER, Professor of Philosophy 
at Harvard University. Crown §&vo, 
$1.00, net. 


The Aineid of Virgil. Translated into 
English Blank Verse by CHRISTOPHER 
PEARSE CRANCH. Crown 8vo, $1.00, net. 


Walden. By Henry DAvip THOREAU. 
Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

A Bird’s-Eye View of Our Civil War. 
By THEODORE AYRAULT Dopeg, U.S.A. 
With maps and illustrations. Crown 
Svo, $1.00, net. 

Descriptive circulars of the books men- 
tioned above, and of many others suitable 
for use in all grades of schools and colleges, 
and for school libraries, will be sent on ap- 
plication. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4+ PARK STREET, BOSTON; 
11 East 17rH STREET, NEW YORK; 
378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Dr. Dunning’s 
Congregationalists 
in America. | 


With Introductions by R. S. Storrs, 
D. D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., 
and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, 
Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. Clark, and 
Rev. H. A. BripcMan. 552 pp., with 
numerous portraits and _ illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 











Heretofore sold only by 
subscription at $2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim 
Press, which now controls the book, we are 
able to offer it to SUBSCRIBERS to THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


i This is the price delivered at our office. If 
sent Ls mail, 25 cents additional for postage. 
Subscribers who may find it convenient to call 
for this book, either in Co1caGo or NEw YORK, 
may send us one dollar and receive an order on 
The Pilgrim Press in either of these cities, 
which will enable them to get it without the 
additional charge for postage. 


This offer is limited strictly to our sub- 
scribers, old and new. To get it at this 
special price, your name must be on our list 
of subscribers and your subscription must 
be paid at least to the end of 1897. There 
is no other condition. 





Address 
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1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Practical 
Physiology 


A Text-Book for High School, Academy 
and Normal School Classes. 


By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M. D., 


Author of “ Blaisdell’s Series of Physiologies.” 


12mo. Cloth. Fully illustrated. 448 pages. 


This is a text-book on human physiology | 


for use in higher schools. The design of the 
author has been to furnish a practical manual 
of the more important facts and principles of 
physiology and hygiene, which will be adapted 
to the needs of the students in high schools, 
normal schools and academies. 


Supplementary to the text proper, and | 


throughout the several chapters of this book, 
a series of carefully arranged and practical 
experiments has been added. 


The Student’s 
American History 


A Text-Book for High Schools and 
Colleges. 
By D. H. MONTGOMERY, 
Author of “ The Leading Facts of History Series.” 
|12mo. Cloth. 523-lv. pages. Illustrated. 
For Introduction, $1.40. 


Mr. Montgomery’s histories are said by all 
| to be, in their departments, unequaled in 
scholarship, in true historic insight and tem- 
| per, in interest and classroom availability. 
| They are admittedly the leading text-books on 
| their subjects. Their popularity and wide 
use have been duly proportionate to their 
| merits. 
In ‘‘ The Student’s American History ”’ the 
| attractive and enduring qualities of Mr. Mont- 
| gomery’s other histories are found in an even 
higher degree. 





Descriptive circulars sent postpaid to any address. 


We cordially invite correspondence. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. ATLANTA. 








College and 
School 
Text Books. 


All the leading Text Books 


now in use in the various col- 


ly 


leges, academies and schools can 
be procured at our store at rea- 
sonable prices. 

We invite all interested in edu- | 


| cational work to examine such | 
|| text books as may be desired | 
| for personal or class use. ] 

Library committees and others 
contemplating the purchase of 
books, would do well to visit 
our store or correspond with us. 


| 


Strawbridge & Clothier, | 


PHILADELPHIA. 

















WHY NOT OBSERVE 


Rally Sunday 


THIS YEAR? 
Remember SEPTEMBER 26 is the time. 


No. 39 Pilgrim Services is prepared especially 
for this occasion and is called 


A Review and a Rally. 


It takes the peas of the ordinary review, having ap- 
vropriate readings and recitations, stirring songs to 
amiliar tunes, map, review and rally exercises, etc. 

It is simple, requiring no general rehearsals. #1.50 
| per 100, postpaid. Samples, 3 cents. 


The Pilgrim Press, “Soo. 


Sacred Songs No. | 


| No other new book equal to it. #25 per 100; 30 cts. 
| each, if by mail. 


| THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. 9th St., New York. 








Appletons’ 
Home-Reading 
Books. 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A. M., LL. D., 


U. 8S. Commissioner of Education. 
| 
| This comprehensive series of books will 
| present upon a symmetrical plan the best 
| available literature in the various fields of 
| human learning, selected with a view to 


| the needs of students of all grades in sup- 
| plementing their school studies and for 
| home reading. 
It is believed that this project will fully 
solve the long-standing problem as to 
| what kind of reading shall be furnished 
‘to the young, and what will most benefit 
them intellectually as well as morally. 

| The following volumes are now ready: 

| The Story of the Birds. By JAmes NEWTON 
BASKETT. 65 cts. net. 

| 

| The Plant World. By FRANK VINCENT. 60 cts. 
| net. 
| The Story of Oliver Twist. Edited by ELLA 
B. Kirk. 60 cts. net. 
| In Brook and Bayou. By CLARA KERN Bay- 
| Liss. 60 cts. net. 
| Curious Homes and their Tenants. By JAMES 
CARTER BEARD. 665 cts. net. 
| Crusoe’s Island. By F. A. OBER. 
| Uncle Sam’s Secrets. By 0. P. AusTiN. 
| Nature Study Readers, 5 vols. By J. W. 

TROEGER. 
The Hall of Shells. By Mrs. A. S. Harpy. 
Uncle Robert’s Geography. 6 vols. By FRANCIS 
W. PARKER. 


(Others in preparation.) 





| D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Chicago. 


| 
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Staff Correspondence 
FROM INDIA 
Vacation Blessings 

Few things are more grateful to the 
Westerner in India than the beautiful 
and invigorating hill sanitaria, which 
help to atone for the tropical heat and the 
nervous wear and tear of the plains be- 
low. From the Himalayas in the north 
to the low ranges which overshadow Cape 
Comorin in the south, these places of 
refuge and of retreat are to be found. 
Kodeikanal, the most southern, has nei- 
ther a long history nor a wide fame, but 
it is becoming one of the most noted mis- 
sionary sanitaria in the world. Hard- 
working servants of Christ gather here, 
for a brief season annually, from all parts 
of South India and Ceylon to the number 
of about 150 adults, representing, as they 
do this season, eighteen missions and six 
nationalities. They not only enjoy here 
a well-earned rest and physical recuper- 
ation, they also receive a new blessing 
socially and, above all, spiritually, so that 
they return to their respective fields of 
work with a larger knowledge of the 
labor done by each other, a broader sym- 
pathy with their brethren of different 
names, a keener interest in their own 
work and a stronger love for the people 
of their choice. 

This year has revealed, in all their 
meetings, a deeper spiritual life and as- 
piration than ever before. In many parts 
of India God’s spirit is working power- 
fully in the hearts of missionaries and of 
others. This will manifest itself in time in 
a deeper type of piety among the spiritual 
leaders of the churches. I should not be 
surprised if Kodeikanal were to become, 
at an early date, the ** Keswick”’ or the 
“Northfield” of India. If this land and 
the Christian Chureh here need one thing 
above all else it is the deeper life and the 
higher consecration which are today iden- 
tified with these two noted places. 


A Waning Star 

To some of us it is a comfort, if nota 
surprise, to find the famous (or notorious, 
as you please) monk, Vivekananda, so 
speedily disappearing from public gaze. 
Yesterday he was admired and adored by 
Hindus of all classes—to them a veritable 
incarnation for the orientalizing of the 
West. Today where is he? The prelude 
to his disappearance was the rebuff which 
he suffered at the hands of a temple 
manager in North India. He was ejected 
from this temple as an unclean, sea- 
traveled, caste-violated renegade, whose 
presence is pollution. Not a small sum 
was spent in ceremonially cleansing the 
temple after his proud entrance. This 
orthodox temple manager seems to be one 
of the very few, devotees of that religion 
who have kept their heads clear during 
the past few months. It is therefore a 
suitable time for the wounded monk to 
retire to the quiet recesses of Thibet or to 
the vast cavity of his own inner conscious- 
ness for meditation. A man who has 
imposed upon the public, American and 
Indian, as he has, may well afford to 
retire for a while at least to the quiet of 
his own thoughts and to the balm of 
penitence. 
‘*Long Live the Queen Empress ’’ 

"No part of Victoria’s dominions has 
greater cause than India to enter heart- 
ily and gratefully into the celebration 
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of the diamond jubilee, for nowhere 
else under British rule have these sixty 
years brought more of blessing and of 
progress than in the land of “Ind,” 
where are found today more than three- 
fourths of her Majesty’s subjects—sub- 
jects who are perhaps fully as loyal to 
the crown as the majority of Englishmen 
themselves. When Victoria was _ pro- 
claimed queen there was not a mile of 
railroad in this land. Today it is covered 
with a network of railways which, in pro- 
portion to the area of the country, is 
about one-sixth of that in the United 
States, and which renders traveling in 
India by far the most comfortable in any 
Oriental country. 

Not only has the population of the 
country increased marvelously during 
these years, so that about one-fifth of 
the inhabitants of the globe reside here, 
but the physical well-being of the people 
has advanced proportionately. Famines 
and plagues infest the country today, it 
is true, but they do not compare with the 
similar evils which have preyed upon this 
unfortunate land from time immemorial. 
In former times the people were utterly 
helpless in the face of any such foe, 
while today the country is protected by 
all the best resources of modern science 
and by the vigorous efforts of a righteous 
government. In the present famine, ter- 
rible and extensive though it be, the gov- 
ernment has publicly undertaken to save 
the life of all those who live within the 
famine area; and it advises that all pri- 
yate benevolences be devoted to relieving 
suffering and to aiding the discouraged in 
life and business. The work which the 
present government is doing today, and 
has done for months for the protection 
and salvation of its people against un- 
foreseen and unavoidable natural evils 
is something phenomenal and worthy of 
all praise. 

A Quiet Revolution 

The social blessings of this reign are no 
less than the physical. One need not live 
in this land many years to understand 
that in this respect India is passing 
through one of the most wonderful, if 
quiet, revolutions of modern times, ef- 
fected mainly through education, but also 
through the many other agencies of West- 
ern civilization. There is a growing craze 
for a Western education among the people 
and the English tongue is a language to 
conjure by. Not even in wonderful Japan 
could you find, as in India, an audience of 
some two or three thousand people dis- 
coursing to each other in high-flown Eng- 
lish upon subjects connected with the 
most advanced polities and highest social 
rights and privileges of man. 

So far, again, as political rights are con- 
cerned, the Victorian era has witnessed a 
marvelous change in India. Sixty years 
ago such a thing as representative govern- 
ment was a thing undreamt of. Today it 
is an actuality. Though natives do not 
enjoy all the political privileges of Ameri- 
cans, they certainly enjoy some of them. 
Many of the best friends of India think 
that they enjoy a Jarger franchise than 
they are qualified to exercise wisely and 
well. In any case, municipal govern- 
ment, to a very large extent, and legisla- 
tive enfranchisement, to a more limited 
degree, have been bestowed upon them 
with the promise of still larger power 
when they are prepared for it. 
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Christianity Marching On 

As to the religious transformations, 
these are certainly wonderful. So far as 
Hinduism itself is concerned its external 
aspect has been so modified during these 
six decades that a pious Hindu of the first 
part of the century returning in the flesh 
to his descendants of today would be 
greatly shocked. By legislation this for- 
eign Victorian government has wiped 
away most of the grosser, degrading and 
inhuman elements of the Hindu religion. 
About twenty laws have been thus en- 
acted and enforced against the various 
forms of murder and self-torture and im- 
morality which obtained under the name 
of religion. It has required no little firm- 
ness on the part of this foreign govern- 
ment to make so many of the religious 
observances illegal against the popular 
cry of religious persecution. But Hindus 
today acknowledge that their faith has 
been benefited by the discipline. 

Even at points where government has 
not touched the faith of the’ land the 
growing intelligence and improved mora! 
sense of the people, under the noonday 
light of Christianity, has relegated to ob- 
solescence many other barbarous _reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies. So that the 
outer garb of Hinduism which the mis- 
sionary has to contend against in this 
land today is far different, and I may say 
better, than sixty years ago. Then, too, 
a number of Samajes, or religious reform 
parties and sects, have arisen in the land. 
Hinduism is practically honeycombed with 
such divisions and heterodox cliques to- 
day. Neo-Hinduism, Vedantism, theos- 
ophy—these, and other phases of belief 
and of non-belief, are now in the field to 
distract the mind of the people. 

In the meanwhile Christianity is spread- 
ing into every town and hamlet of the 
land. The few thousand converts of six 
decades ago have become the more than 
two millions of today. And this commu- 
nity is to grow, yea, is growing, in geo- 
metric ratio. But, what is more impor- 
tant still, the many mission agencies have 
been laying during these years broad and 
deep foundations upon which the Chris- 
tian Church is to be erected and strength- 
ened with ever-increasing rapidity. More- 
over, the influence of Christ in this land 
is far more extensive than that of the 
Christian Church. Many are prepared to 
acknowledge his saving power who stand 
aloof from the Christian organizations 
here represented. The Spirit of Christ is 
abroad and is doing more for India than 
many missionaries even are prepared to 
acknowledge. I. P. J. 





The Interior pokes fun at the inconsistency 
of the “ Christian Scientists ”’ : 


The Christian Scientists of the country had 
a grand rally and “paid homage,’’ whatever 
that may mean, to the foundress of their sect. 
Mrs. Eddy made the usual address to the effect 
that she had ‘banished sin, suffering and 
death” from the world. And one of her ad- 
mirers present has written to the secular 
papers expressing the sorrow many of them 
felt when recognizing that they had probably 
“seen her for the last time.’’ That is better 
than anything in Mark Twain. There is no 
humorist equal to your unconscious humorist. 
The mental make-up of a hearer who “pays 
homage” to a woman because she has ‘ ban- 
ished death,’? and who is bowed in sorrow 
when the thought occurs to her how soon the 
speaker herself must die is something past 
finding out. 


The point is certainly well taken. 
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From Various Centers of Summer Instruction 


The Pursuit of Knowledge Under Hot Weather Conditions 


Harvard 


he Harvard Summer School, on the 14th, 
will close a five weeks’ session, which in 
every respect shows an advance over that of 
previous years. The enrollment is about 700 
students, a hundred more than last year. 
Ninety per cent. of these are teachers and 
eighty per cent. women; many are graduates 
of colleges and normal schools, and almost all 
of the teachers hold important positions. 

The work, which is more severe than in 
most summer schools, has also been in ad- 
yance of last year’s work. Many courses 
have successfully covered a whole year of 
college study. There have been forty courses 
altogether in about twenty-five departments, 
covering English, German, French, Latin, 
Greek, history and government, psychology, 
education and school management, mathemat- 
ics, engineering, physics, astronomy, chemis- 
try, botany, geology, geography and physical 
training. The new courses this year are: 
Greek for teachers, under Dr. Gulick; psy- 
chology, Mr. Lough; history and government, 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart; calculus, Mr. 
Love and Mr. Ashton; and astronomy, under 
Dr. Willson. 

The largest classes have been in physiog- 
raphy, physics and the theory and practice of 
physical training. This last is in two courses, 
under Dr. Sargent, and has probably required 
the ‘ stiffest’’ work in the school. Although 
it is only one subject the students who have 
taken the two courses have had no time for 
anything else. 

Beside the obvious advantages from the ex- 
perience of this oldest of summer schools and 
its ust of the Boston and the university mu- 
seums and libraries (the largest and best in 
America), the students have many special 
privileges, such as the freedom of the Rad- 
cliffe building and grounds for the women 
and the university boat house for the men. 
Twice a week there have been popular even- 
ing lectures on a wide range of subjects, and 
once or twice a week there have been histor- 
ical pilgrimages for the students and their 
friends under able guides and speakers, and 
special arrangement for transportation and 
admission to places usually closed to the pub- 
lic. H. A. 8. 


Martha’s Vineyard Institute 
BY WILLIAM A, MOWRY, PH. D. 


This oldest of all the summer schools for 
teachers has had a successful session. Cot- 
tage City isa most delightful summer resort. 
The institute has a group of half a dozen 
buildings belonging to the corporation, inelud- 
ing a new and convenient auditorium, café 
and dormitory. These are admirably located, 
commanding a broad and delightful view of 
old ocean, 

The various lines of study include twenty 
academic courses, an elementary school of 
methods and a pedagogical course for high 
school studies. These “academics” are com- 
prised in five separate courses in natural sci- 
ences, four courses in languages, four courses 
in the fine arts, elocution and oratory, English 
literature, mathematics, history and civil 
sovernment, manual and physical training 
and shorthand. 

The course in oratory is given by the fac- 
ulty of the Emerson College of Oratory, Bos- 
ton; in musie by Professor Zuchtmann and 
assistants, following the American Music Sys- 
tem; the drawing under direction of Prof. 
llenry 'T, Bailey, Fred. H. Daniels and Walter 
Sargent; English literature by Col. Homer B. 
Sprague, LL. D. ; and history and civil govern- 
ment by the president of the institute, Dr. 
William A, Mowry. The faculty includes 
three city superintendents, three normal school 





teachers and principals, three authors and in- 
stitute lecturers, two principals of training 
schools, two teachers in high schools, nine 
professors from seven colleges and thirteen 
supervisors and specialists. 

The largest classes were the oratory, music 
and drawing classes. The students came from 
more than thirty States and Provinces, includ- 
ing Quebee and Ontario. About 500 in all 
have been in attendance. The study and lec- 
ture hours have been confined between 8.30 
and 11.30 A.M. and2to5p.m. The hour from 
11.30 to 12.30 was set apart for bathing. I 
counted at one time standing around the main 
building fifty-three bicycles. The “‘ wheel” is 
exceedingly popular at Cottage City, where 
there are from thirty to forty miles of concrete 
streets and roads. Evening entertainments 
have enlivened the resting hours. Professors 
in colleges and universities from New Hamp- 
shire and Rhode Island to Louisiana and Iowa 
have been in attendance as students, pursuing 
higher limes of instruction in specialties. Col- 
lege graduates and normal school teachers are 
here in numbers. 





Clark University 
BY JOHN HAYNES, PH, D. 


Though chartered in 1887 Clark University 
has already become famous for its work in 
pedagogy, psychology, biology and anthropol- 
ogy. At its head is Dr. G. Stanley Hall, one 
of the foremost educators in the country. 
The investigations which have been made 
under his direction in the field of “child 
study ’’ have opened a new world of thought 
and activity for teachers. 

July 19-31, inclusive, there was held at this 
university the fifth annual summer school. 
There were courses on child study, psychol- 
ogy with laboratory demonstration and ex- 
periment, nature study with laboratory work, 
history of education, hygiene of instruction, 
neurology with laboratory work and demon- 
stration at the Worcester Lunatic Hospital 
and the anthropological aspects of childhood. 
Besides the regular courses were special even- 
ing lectures, so that there were offered in all 
over 100 hours of work in twelve days. The 
courses given the present year emphasized 
nature study more than ever before, and gave 
relatively less attention to child study. Many 
of the friends and admirers of the school felt 
that this change was a mistake and that it 
would be better for the school, if continued, 
as the attendants unanimously hope, to devote 
its attention chiefly to that field in which it 
has won such decided leadership. 

About 200 students from outside of Worces- 
ter were registered, a larger number than at 
any previous session. This included persons 
from thirty States, the largest number being 
from Massachusetts and Rhode Island. One 
is struck with the large proportion of those 
who come who are recognized leaders of edu- 
cation. It was noteworthy that the normal 
schools of Massachusetts sent seven principals 
besides numerous other representatives. The 
school had the rare good fortune to open with 
a valuable and scholarly address by United 
States Senator Hoar, a trustee of the univer- 
sity, in which he treated with statesmanlike 
breadth and penetration many current topics. 

The greatest interest centered about what is 
currently called child study. This is a some- 
what unfortunate and misleading term, which 
gives oftentimes too narrow a conception. 
Dr. Hall and other students do not confine 
themselves to the study of the earliest years 
of life, but give attention to the whole period 
of development in man. At this session spe- 
cial emphasis was given to the phenomena of 
adolescence. All the study is from the evo- 
lutionary point of view. ‘The supreme impor- 


tance of heredity is shown. It is distinctly 
taught that the function of education is to 
suppress the evil and develop the good ten- 
dencies which heredity gives. The fact that 
instinct is a much greater factor in early years 
than intelligence is emphasized. Courses of 
instruction should be based on the natural 
mental and physical development of the pupil 
rather than on logical relations. Child study 
has already had a marked practical effect in 
leading teachers to study individual children, 
with consequent mutual affection and the 
transformation of many pupils. 

The daily pedagogical conference, under the 
direction of Dr. W. H. Burnham, was exceed- 
ingly interesting and valuable. At one of 
these meetings the physiological evils of the 
one session plan followed in many high schools 
appeared with startling clearness. 

The advisory committee of citizens of 
Worcester did much to make the visit of stu- 
dents pleasant. The press of the city gave 
extended and accurate reports. Appreciation 
of the opportunities enjoyed and enthusiasm 
for the school were universal among its pupils. 


The Sauveur School at Amherst 
BY PROF. W. I. FLETCHER 

This school has the distinction of being the 
oldest of the hundred or more summer schools 
now annually held, and in a sense the mother 
of them all. It was first held in 1876 at Plym- 
outh, N. H., and began its life at Amherst the 
following year. Dr. L. Sauveur, its founder, 
presides this summer over its twenty-second 
annual session, and inculeates with unabated 
ardor his “ natural method ”’ with foreign lan- 
guages, to promote which was his object in 
establishing the school. The method is rigidly 
adhered to in every classroom, no language 
being spoken in any room, even from the very 
beginning, except that which is being learned, 
and that one is used in such a way, mainly 
conversational but carefully directed towards 
the best result, that the course of six weeks 
gives one with any aptitude for language a 
surprising amount of acquaintance with the 
one studied, grammatically as well as by mere 
vocabulary. The languages taught this year 
and the teachers are as follows: French, by 
Dr. Sauveur, Mile. E. Morhard of Cincinnati, 
Mlle. A. Villeré of Chicago and Mme. P. P. 
Myer of Philadelphia; German, by Professor 
Werner-Spanhoofd of Washington and Mrs. 
De Beyersdorff of Albany; Italian, by Prof. 
T. E. Comba of New York; Latin, by Prof. 
E. D. Merriman of Berwick, Me.; Greek, by 
Prof. J. P. Leotsakos of New York. A course 
in Hebrew is also given by Rev. David Sprague 
of Amherst, but in this case the “natural 
method ” is, of course, not followed. The 
pupils in language this year number about 
100, and come from all over the country, sev- 
eral from the South. Most of them are teach- 
ers using a portion of their vacation to in- 
crease their outfit in language, and all are 
earnest students. The advantages offered by 
Amherst and the surrounding country for the 
enjoyment of nature and for summer recrea- 
tion are not overlooked, and the Saturdays are 
given up to outings of various kinds. 

The school has one outside department, that 
of library economy, conducted since 1891 by 
W. I. Fletcher, librarian of the college, who 
successfully applies the ‘natural method” 
by taking his pupils into the large and well- 
appointed library and setting them actually at 
work, at the same time giving daily lectures 
from which they acquire the theoretical prin- 
ciples of the vocation. The class numbers 
thirty-four the present season, which is about 
the usual enrollment. Pupils having a good 
general education and some real “ bookish- 
ness ”’ find the course sufficient to equip them 
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for good positions in the libraries so rapidly 
springing up all over the land. 





The VirginiajlAssembly 


The Virginia educational assembly held its 
eighth annual session at Charlottesville—120 
miles south of Washington—for four weeks 
this summer, and proved itself an important 
factor in toning up the professional spirit and 
equipment of the State. There were 450 ear- 
nest men and women in the main school, 
which met in the beautiful city school build- 
ing, and 120 equally devoted colored teachers 
met in a chapel near by. Several of the lec- 
turers spoke in both sections. 

The teachers were at their work at the open- 
ing of the school, June 28, and remained 
through the last exercise, July 23. They are 
boarded for the entire month at from $8 to 
$12 and the railroads make a very low fig- 
ure for attendance. Much of the talent is 
as good as is to be had anywhere in Amer- 
iea, the faculty being chosen from the entire 
country, five being from New England and 
some from beyond the Mississippi. 

The women teachers, especially, are of a 
high order of native talent and character, 
being from the best families—those that do 
not make their ‘“bestness” their stock in 
trade. They seem never to tire of. effort at 
professional improvement. They attend every 
possible exercise, listen attentively and take 
note intelligently. 

The colored teachers are an intelligent and 
devoted body of professional students. They 
seem to have no thought of complaining 
of any social, political or professional dis- 
crimination. The conditions of which they 
complain freely relate to the children them- 
selves and to a certain degree of parental 
ignorance and indifference. 

Most of the teachers are from the cities and 
enterprising towns, though some of the excep- 
tionally interesting men and women are from 
rural districts. 

At the same time there was at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, in Charlottesville, a large 
summer medical school and an even more val- 
uable law school, at whick prominent lawyers 
from all over the South were in attendance. 
A course of lectures upon constitutional law 
by one of the Republican judges of the 
Supreme Court was the leading feature. So 
far as Virginia is concerned there is much to 
hope for all along the line, and the educational 
activity of the summer season is an important 
factor in bringing to bear the social and intel- 
lectual forces through which Virginia may 
claim once more the prestige that for so many 
years characterized the first American colony. 

w. 


Summer Educational Facilities 


In the vicinity of Chicago several Chautau- 
quan assemblies have been held. At Winona 
Park, Ind., asort of Presbyterian Chautauqua 
has been established. Professor Coulter, for- 
merly president of Lake Forrest University, 
now professor of botany in the University of 
Chicago, has been prominent in its manage- 
ment. At Eureka, Ill., the Christians have 
held a summer school. With it, as at Winona, 
religious services have been combined. Spe- 
cial attention has here been paid to Sunday 
school work and to the best methods of 
awakening missionary interest in the churches. 

Another school under the control of the 
Methodists has been carried on at Dixon, Ill. 
But their great school this year, as in previous 
years, has been at Lake Bluff, a few miles 
north of Chicago. Here hundreds of Metho- 
dists have cottages and the ablest men in the 
country are secured as lecturers and instruc- 
tors. At Madison, or the Monona Lake As- 
sembly, such men as Professor Wright of 
Oberlin, Dr. J. W. Worden of Philadelphia 
and Dr. Talmage have been present. The 
Roman Catholic school held in these grounds 
last year has now been made a permanent 
institution. 
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At Lake Geneva, Wis., the Y. M. C. A. of 
Chicago has an encampment, where carefully 
formed plans for regular courses of study are 
carried out under the best instructors. This 
summer Professor King of Oberlin, recently ap- 
pointed Professor Fairchild’s successor in the 
chair of theology, has had charge of the classes 
engaged in Bible study. At Rockport Female 
College Miss Jane Addams and Miss Starr of 
the Hull House have conducted a school for 
young women on practical lines, with special 
regard to social questions. 

But the center of all summer study, both for 
Chicago and vicinity, and to a growing extent 
for the country, is the University of Chicago. 
As is well known, President Harper believes 
in short vacations and in four regular terms 
of work a year. The summer term, however, 
he arranges with reference to the wants of 
ministers, theological students, school teach- 
ers and other persons who may have but a 
few weeks of leisure. Thus far there has 
been the greatest interest in the theological 
department. With such men in previous years 
as Drs. Bruce and Fairbairn to lecture for 
weeks in succession how could it be other- 
wise? In the theological department no 
tuition is charged. This year Prof. Edward 
Bagnall Poulton, Hope professor of zodlogy, 
Oxford, is a center of attraction. Another 
department which has received special em- 
phasis is the pedagogical. Professor Dewey 
has been busily at work with large classes, 
and his lectures have been supplemented by 
courses offered by Professors Angell, Bulkley, 
Tufts and C. A. MeMurray of the university, 
by Dean Thurber of the Morgan Park Acad- 
emy, the editor of the School Review, and by 
Superintendent Dutton of Brookline, Mass., 
and President DeGarmo of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. Professor Poulton is enthusiastic 
over the four Hull biological laboratories 
now approaching completion. He says that 
as the “‘heir of all the ages ’’ Chicago, at the 
beginning of her career, occupies the posi- 
tion which Oxford, as pioneer in scientific 
studies, has gained after long and costly 
experience. He thinks the university has 
availed itself wisely of the experience of 
other institutions and cannot fail to profit 
from them. His lectures, which are purely 
scientific, although given a somewhat popu- 
lar cast, have been very satisfactory. Pro- 
fessor Seymour of Yale has lectured on clas- 
sical subjects, e. g., The Religion and Moral- 
ity of the Homeric Greeks; Rev. J. M. Camp- 
bell of Lombard, Ill., on topics connected with 
the Holy Spirit; Prof. E. D. Burton on mat- 
ters pertaining to the study of the New Tes- 
tament. One of his lectures was upon the frag-* 
ment containing the recently discovered Logia 
of Jesus in Egypt. Prof. H. Morse Stephens 
of Cornell has treated historical matters in 
his lectures. - Belles-lettres have also had 
consideration, and the science of government. 

The enrollment of students has passed the 
highest point ever attained, 1,200 being in 
residence at the present time. These come 
from all parts of the United States, Indiana 
and Illinois being especially well represented, 
and fully one-sixth of the entire number com- 
ing from the South. A large proportion are 
teachers who have taken advantage of the 
many opportunities afforded to review their 
knowledge and to gain added information 
which will be helpful to them in their rou- 
tine work. The faculty is composed of 116 
members, most of whom are from the regular 
staff of the university. The classroom and lec- 
ture hall have been supplemented by meetings 
of the various departmental clubs, which are 
so important a feature of the student work. 

Meanwhile the regular work of the univer- 
sity has been carried on as usual by the 
faculty. The attendance during the summer 
has steadily increased since the decision to 
have a fourth term each year was reached. 
So far as experience can determine President 
Harper has met a want which was far more 
general than even he had imagined. As every 
professor is only obliged to be at his post 
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three terms a year, but has the privilege of 
working four terms for four years and then 
having a year off with pay continued, none of 
the university employés are likely to cop. 
plain. Many students, especially those aq. 
vanced in years, by this new arrangement are 
enabled to finish their college course jn q 
shorter time than at other institutions, and jf 
pursuing post-graduate studies are anxious to 
make as rapid progress as possible. Many a 
country minister can spend six weeks here 
greatly to his profit and at small expense, 
FRANKLIN, 





The Advance of English 
Schools 


The London Chronicle gives an interesting 
summary of English education during the 
queen’s long reign. In 1837 the state as 
schoolmaster had not commenced operations, 
Four years before the coronation the treasury 
gave a small grant to the volunteer agencies 
at work. In thecoronation year this amounted 
to a little more than $80,000. Today it is over 
$66,000,000. In that same year a special com. 
mittee of Parliament was appointed, “to con- 
sider the best means of providing useful edu- 
cation for the children of the poorer classes in 
large towns throughout England and Wales,” 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone being 
among its members. 

The problem was appalling. In the larger 
towns only one child out of twelve was re- 
ceiving any instruction at all—in Leeds only 
one in 41. The teachers were usually dis- 
abled sailors, old soldiers or the historic 
“dame’’; the schools were often held in dirty, 
unwholesome rooms, damp cellars or garrets. 
One dame, being asked if she taught morals, 
replied: “I can’t afford to teach morals at 
two pence a week.”’ One of the best schools, 
a witness of 1837 told the committee, “ is kept 
by a blind man, who hears his scholars their 
lessons and explains them with great simplic- 
ity; he is, however, liable to interruption, as 
his wife keeps a mangle in the cellar, and he 
is obliged to turn it for her.’’ Public schools 
for boys, like Rugby, Eaton and Shrewsbury, 
were doing good work for the rich. 

After steady though inadequate growth of 
state aided elementary and technical educa- 
tion, it was not until 1870 that voluntaryism 
was abandoned and the state undertook to see 
that a school was provided for every child of 
working class parents. This is the date of the 
beginning of elective school boards, a local 
school tax and compulsory attendance. The 
board schools, however, were to supplement, 
not to supplant, the voluntary schools which 
have multiplied rapidly by help of state con- 
tributions. Between 1870 and 1897 the number 
of children in the schools increased fourfold. 

In the sphere of the higher education the 
abolition of religious tests in Oxford in 1871 
and the founding of the woman’s colleges, 
Girton and Newnham, at about the same date 
are the most important landmarks of progress. 
University extension began a little later, and 
between 1870 and 1880 most of the university 
colleges were established. In 1878 London 
University opened its degrees to women. 

The most striking difference between Eng- 
land and America is found in the alliance of 
the state with voluntary schools which eagerly 


.seek government grants in aid and in the 


social distinctions which color the English 
methods. From the former spring most of the 
problems and difficulties of the school laws. 
The Established Church has attempted to con- 
trol the schools and the free churches have op- 
posed the enactments made in its interest. 
The social differences are shown in the spirit 
and purpose of the initial inquiry and per- 
vades much of the management. The Ameti- 
can idea of the school as a meeting ground for 
the children of all classes and an instrument 
for their growth in acquaintance and assimila- 
tion to a common national type is wholly 
absent from English thought. 
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Facts and Opinions About Education 


__ Washington Carrington has left $1,000,- 
to establish a university at Peoria, Il. 


on) 

__ By the death of Prof. F. De Forest Allen, 
for seventeen years professor of classical phi- 
lology at Harvard, last week one of the fore- 
most classical scholars of America is removed, 
He was a graduate of Oberlin. 

__ (hadron Academy, Nebraska, is to have 
Rey. W. C. Rhoades for its principal. Heisa 
graduate of Columbia University and Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary and has been 
prominent in university settlement work. 

_— Of five law graduates of Boston Univer- 
sity residing in the Hawaiian Islands, one is 
now a judge in the highest court, another is the 
minister of foreign affairs, a third is the dep- 
uty attorney general of the republic and a 
fourth its chief marshal. 

_— Li Hung Chang, who still seems to have 
some influence in China, recently offered to 
G. A. Brill of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a graduate 
of Cornell University, the opportunity of going 
to China and establishing and managing a 
modern farm under government control. Mr. 
Brill has accepted. 

—— One of the oldest and most famous of 
New England’s academies is that at Haver- 
hill, N. H. During the past week many of its 
former pupils and present friends have been 
celebrating and enjoying a pleasant reunion. 
A new building, the gift of the late S. F. 
Southard, was dedicated. 

— Pres. G. Stanley Hall of Clark Univer- 
sity believes the time is near when our the- 
ological seminaries will have courses in nature 
study given from the standpoint of the expert 
naturalist, and others from the standpoint of 
reverent and sympathetic interpreters like 
John Ruskin and John Burroughs. 


— Miss Helen Gould, daughter of Jay 
Gould, has given $5,000 to aid in building the 
Hall of Christ, which Bishop J. H. Vincent is 
planning to build at Chautauqua, N. Y. The 
fund has now reached $25,000 and work will 
soon begin on the building, which when 
finished and furnished will be unique. 


— René Doumice, the literary critic of the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes, has been engaged by 
the Cercle Francaise de l’ Université Harvard, 
a literary and dramatic society of the under- 
graduates, to give a course of lectures on 
French literature, under its auspices, before 
Harvard University during the coming aca- 
demic year. 

—— Recent statements by Prof. Joseph Tor- 
rey to the students of the Harvard Summer 
School indicate that in his opinion what is 
known as the laboratory method of instruc- 
tion is being carried to excess. The reaction 
from the old memoriter method of teaching 
was wholesome, necessary and in the right 
direction, but it has gone too far. 


—— By a strange turn of the wheel of for- 
tune the birthplace of President Madison at 
Port Royal, Va., is about to pass into the 
hands of intelligent and ambitious Negroes, 
who intend to found an industrial college 
there for their sons and daughters. One of the 
Negroes giving financial aid to this enterprise 
also happens to own the birthplace of Presi- 
dent Monroe. 


—— Some idea of how the South is changing 
and advancing may be gained from the state- 
ment that while sixteen years 4go Texas had 
but three graded schools, now it has 930. Then 
ithad but one publie high school, now it has 
468. Then it spent for education less than 
$1, 0,000, now it expends more than $4,000,000. 
Then it had no college or university, now it 
has one with 752 students and forty-seven 
protessors, 

—— A graduate of the Sitka Industrial In- 
stitution is now studying at the summer law 
school of the University of Michigan. He 


is a full-blooded Alaskan Eskimo who is 
looking forward to helping his own people in 
Alaska. The wherewithal to defray his ex- 
penses while studying in this country this 
summer he earned in the service of a North 
Pacific steamship company. 

—— The United States Circuit Court judges, 


sitting in Baltimore, have decided that Johns 


Hopkins University and other holders of first 
preferred stock of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road are not preferred creditors. This deci- 
sion, if it is upheld in the higher tribunals, will 
seriously affect the finances of the university, 
whose trustees hold nearly $2,000,000 of Balti- 
more & Ohio preferred stock. 

—— One hundred and twenty of our colleges 
now support as many Christian missionaries. 
Last year Wellesley gave $1,050 for missions, 
Yale $1,200, Mt. Holyoke $549, Cornell $500 
and Oberlin $650. But our students do not 
begin to sacrifice for this purpose as do those 
of the Canadian colleges. Thus the eighty 
students of McGill University last year gave 
$1,833, and only five out of the eighty are 
exempt from the necessity of earning their 
livelihood, in some measure at least, while 
they are students. 

— Leland Stanford University now has in 
its library one of the largest collections of 
Australian literature ever brought together. 
It is rich in its records of the early explorers, 
the development of the mines, and the life and 
habits of the aborigines. It is a gift of the 
late Leland Stanford’s brother, who lives in 
Australia. In this and other ways he has 
shown a decided interest in the institution 
which his brother founded and revealed a dis- 
position to use the money which he received 
from his brother in a way that would please 
him most were he living. 

—— Bishop J. H. Vincent, president of 
Chautauqua, says that the most important 
themes for study in our public schools should 
be: The power for good or evil of home life; 
the ethical elements required in true home 
life; the dignity and manifold bearings of the 
kitchen—hygienic, scientific, economical; the 
importance of an interest in good reading on 
the part of busy mothers and fathers and of 
kitchen help; the true co-operation between 
home and school; the habit of observing phe- 
nomena with carefulness and reporting them 
with accuracy as to substance and language. 

—— Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, in the August 
Forum, in his article on The Growth of Re- 
ligious Tolerance in the United States, credits 
to the public school system much of that 
growth. ‘When a Roman Catholic boy has 
been a captain of a high school nine or eleven 
and has depended for school victories... 
upon the fidelity to duty of a Protestant com- 
panion, it is impossible for him to believe that 
his Protestant playfellow is doomed to eternal 
torment because he has not been confirmed in 
the Roman Catholic communion; and it is 
equally impossible for the Protestant to regard 
his eaptain as a child of the Scarlet Woman 
and a citizen of the modern Babylon.” 


— Dr. Frederick Paulsen, professor of 
philosophy in Berlin University, in the August 
Forum, traces the evolution of the modern 
educational ideal. He sees in all countries of 
Europe the tendency to nationalize education, 
to force classical education to the background, 
to allow every individual to take an active in- 
terest in national life and get him for that 
service. ‘‘The desire for power is the maxim 
of the time® Political questions, whether of a 
foreign or domestic nature, are questions of 
power, not of doctrine. Even questions relat- 
ing to the church are now treated in this sense. 
. .. Even the politically constituted Protes- 
tant churches, with their parties, electoral 
primaries, terrorism, etc., are today dominated 
by the same idea.” 

—— All who have read the life of Horace 


Bushnell will recall that interesting period 
when he was in search of a site for the 
University of California. How unerring was 
his judgment all who have visited Berkeley 
will confess. It is said that $4,000,000 have 
been pledged by citizens of California to use 
in substituting for the present buildings a 
complete new plant which will harmonize 
with the superb site and meet the require- 
ments of coming decades. Those who are in- 
terested are said to be planning for an inter- 
national competition of architects and an ad- 
visory board of artists like Alma Tadema, 
Augustus St. Gaudens, Puvis de Chavannes 
and other men of like standing in the realms 
of art, sculpture and landscape architecture. 


— The decision of the Roman Catholics to 
establish a college for women adjacent to their 
university at Washington, D. C., indicates 
how alert the leaders of that church in this 
country are to the needs of their people, and 
what the church feels that it must do if it is to 
hold its own in our nation. The institution is 
to be known as Trinity College and to be under 
the direction of the Sisters of Notre Dame, 
whose mother house is in Namur, Belgium. 
Their lives are devoted exclusively to teach- 
ing, and their colleges in Belgium, England 
and Scotland and their academies and paro- 
chial schools in the United States have won for 
them a high reputation as educators. The 
students will have the privilege of following 
the public and private courses at the Cath- 
olic University and all the many advantages 
that come from proximity to the national 
library, museums and scientific collections. 
The college is to be a post-graduate institution, 
offering three courses leading to the degree 
of Ph. D. 


— Some of the sentences in the protest of 
the twenty and more professors of Brown 
University against the acceptance by the cor- 
poration of President Andrews’s resignation 
deserve to be scattered far and wide. They 
say: 

Is it a good thing for the community that 
the public statement of unpopular opinions, 
or opinions judged erroneous, should be re- 
strained? The answer to the question rests 
today where Milton rested it in the Areopa- 
gitica: ‘‘And though all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose to play upon the earth, so 
Truth be in the field, we do injuriously by 
licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her 
strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple; 
who ever knew Truth put to the worse in a 
free and open encounter?’’ To this confident 
belief of magnanimous minds, that truth is 
constantly safe, add the experience of man- 
kind. That experience has shown that no 
man or body of men is wise enough to pick 
out the doctrines that would better be sup- 
pressed, and that the attempt to suppress doc 
trines only gives them increase of strength. 
In fact, it is not the proper function of a uni- 
versity to “represent” or to advocate any 
favored set of political any more than of re- 
ligious doctrines, but rather to inspire young 
men with the love of truth and knowledge, 
and. with freedom and openness of mind to 
teach how these are to be attained. It is to 
give a liberal, not a dogmatic, education. .. . 
If the resignation of Dr. Andrews is accepted, 
the burden and the stigma fall on his suc- 
cessor. We conceive that it will be hard to 
persuade a man of such independence as char- 
acterized Wayland and Sears and Robinson 
and Andrews to accept the difficu't task under 
these new conditions. If our young men sus- 
pect what we have intimated concerning his 
public utterances, they will suspect it of his 
classroom instruction. If they suspect it of 
the president, they will suspect it of the pro- 
fessors. Confidence in the instruction of the 
university is fatally impaired. The history of 
American college administration, from the 
Dartmouth College case down, furnishes only 
too many examples of the demoralization 
which results from political interference and 
from the suspicion of bondage. 
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Summer Work of the City Missionary Society 

A few months ago the directors of the City 
Missionary Society gladly voted Rev. D. W. 
Waldron an extended leave of absence. 
Their hope was that he would be disposed to 
relinquish for a time the numerous activities 
which center in his hand and take a trip to 
Europe or California, or go somewhere where 
he would be free from picnics, fresh air ex- 
cursions and the regular routine work of su- 
perintending the score of his helpers who 
visit constantly thousands of poor homes in 
Boston. For this suggested outing funds 
were provided, but as yet they have not been 
drawn upon, for Mr. Waldron has not seen a 
time when he felt that in justice to his work 
he could detach himself from it even for eight 
weeks. The summer season increases Mr. 
Waldron’s responsibilities. While pastors 
and church people generally are resting by 
the shore and at the mountains, he is seeking, 
in every way possible, to bring as much sun- 
shine, fresh air and wholesome pleasure to 
the dwellers in the tenements as can be se- 
cured with the funds at his disposal. 

The other day after the series of picnics 
continuing a week in Franklin Park, at 
which several thousand mothers, children 
and old folks passed the happiest day of their 
summer, had exhausted the Fresh Air Fund 
Mr. Waldron, rather than leave any bills un- 
paid, advanced several hundred dollars from 
his private account. It diminished rapidly 
under such inroads, and just as he was won- 
dering how he could carry out all his other 
summer plans for the poor he received a 
check for $1,000 from a layman in the vicin- 
ity of Boston. This was the largest single 
sum ever received, and supplemented as it 
has been by later gifts it will be the means of 
providing many an outing for those who have 
not yet been the beneficiaries of his kindness. 
At the same time the large list of applicants 
calls for continued giving through the month 
of August. When it is remembered that $7 
will give a child or a mother a two weeks’ so- 
journ in the pretty cottage at Eliot, Me., 
known as Rosemary, and cover the cost of 
transportation also, one questions whether he 
can invest his money in a more remunerative 
way. 

The public little realizes how much of Mr. 
Waldron’s time and of that of his missionaries 
is taken in investigating cases so that there 
may be no undeserving recipients of these 
summer charities. A woman the other day 
came to Mr. Waldron’s office with a list of 
names of children whom she wanted sent 
away to the country. Walking about the 
poorer quarter of the city she had met ‘chil- 
dren, taken their addresses and concluded 
that they ought to have this favor extended to 
them. Mr. Waldron tried to make it clear to 
her that his society sends into the country no 
one whose history and present condition is not 
well understood by the women missionaries 
who visit from house to house all the year 
round, and who therefore know just the ones 
who deserve to be selected first from a great 
number of possible candidates. Last week 
Mr. Waldrén himself spent an entire after- 
noon looking up a single case of reported need 
in a neighboring town, only to find that the 
one recommending it was mistaken in her 
understanding of the matter. 

A new form of charity this summer is the 
providing of ice, printed blanks containing 
an order upon the Boston Ice Co. being given 
to those who in the judgment of the mission- 
aries need to be helped in this fashion. Al- 
ready four parties, each averaging about fifty 
in number, have spent two weeks at Rosemary, 
while through car rides, harbor excursions 
and other simple, but to the recipient great, 
delights the interest of the well-to-do in the 
less favored classes is continually finding ex- 
pression. 

The society loses a valuable laborer in the 
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death last week of Miss Tead, who has been 
one of its most faithful missionaries for 
seventeen years, working particularly under 
the direction of Park Street Church. She was 
a sister of President E. L. Tead of the 
Exchange Bank. 


Reading about Alaska 

So much are the reading public affected by 
current events that the call for books at the 
public library becomes like a public pulse tp 
show where the reading mind is turning. This 
is illustrated in the case of the present gold 
excitement. Books hardly before noticed out- 
side of the hands of a few students or travelers 
and the cataloguers are called for. The attend- 
ants at the public library say that about every 
available book concerning the Alaskan regions, 
the Yukon River, the reindeer, geographical 
descriptions of the country, the habits of the 
people, and especially anything that tells about 
gold mining, is being sought. In fact, it is 
sometimes impossible to supply the books 
asked for at once. And there is a pretty good 
supply of the standard ones, too. In Bates 
Hall the Alaskan readers have become notice- 
able of late. They are mostly young men, 
mechanics or the like, who appear to be prac- 
tically inclined. One young man in particular 
has been noticed who has seemed as earnest 
in inquiry as if already at work panning out 
the precious gold dust. The eleventh United 
States census report gives an excellent de- 
scription of Alaska, and the maps from this 
have been cut out and posted up in the chil- 
dren’s room. Dall’s works are still'the stand- 
ard on this region, although published in 1870. 
Swartza’s government reports of 1883 are very 
good. There is a French book just catalogued 
about gold mining in eastern Siberia which is 
called the best mining work of the year. War- 
burton Pike published in 1896 a book of travels 
and prospecting in Alaska. So eager are some 
of the readers that they seek -after even the 
juvenile books on the subject. 


At Berkeley Temple 

The amount of work done at Berkeley Tem- 
ple seems hardly to vary summer and winter, 
although it may change somewhat in kind. 
The pastor, Rev. Dr. C. A. Dickinson, is tak- 
ing a two months’ rest. He attended the 
C. E. Convention at San Francisco, and at 
present is stopping with ‘ Father Endeavor ”’ 
Clark at his Maine home. Mr. Dickinson’s 
family are in Vermont. Rev. W. S. Kelsey, 
the assistant pastor, is in the city and attends 
to the calls on the church, keeps the regular 
church office hours and calls on the sick or 
needy wherever help is sought. He oceupies 
the pulpit a part of the time, but six weeks of 
the summer season are supplied by ministers 
from outside. Last Sunday Rev. W. P. Lan- 
ders of Middleton was the preacher, and next 
Sunday Professor Mackenzie of Chicago, who 
preached this week at Park Street Church, 
will occupy the pulpit. An especial summer 
work to which the assistant pastor attends 
largely is that of providing trips to the coun- 
try, and also carriage, car or boat rides for 
poor families. About thirty calls a day for 
help in one way or another are received, 
which is about the average for the year. The 
Boys’ Brigade has just returned from ten 
days in camp at North Truro. 

A slight departure from the usual order of 
things has been made in the services of Sun- 
day. The evening is given entirely to a gos- 
pel temperance service. The Caristian En- 
deavor meeting is held an hour before, and 
then between the two gatherings the En- 
deavorers stand out on the church steps and 
hold a song service for fifteen minutes, just 
before the temperance meeting. This takes 
the place of the so-called sunset meeting 
which was at first spoken of, to be held on 
the church steps. After the singing Mr. Kel- 
sey speaks to the crowd which gathers and all 
are invited to the evening service. 
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At Park Street 

Prof. W. Douglas Mackenzie, D. D,, of 
Chicago was the preacher last Sunday g 
Park Street. He is a man of commanding 
presence with a voice clear and far reach. 
ing. He is impressive not so much from the 
words he uses as from his depth and manner, 
The congregation at both services was fair, 
In the morning the text was, “If God is for 
us who is against us.”’ The preacher at. 
tacked his subject in what might be calied an 
old-fashioned, direct way, assuring his hear. 
ers that in spite of the gloom of the pessimist 
and the too great hope of the optimist things 
would come right. Paul as one of the types 
of Christianity and as the author of the text 
was not an extremist. Those who have God's 
promises can afford to look at all the facts, 
depending on ‘‘God’s irreversible judgment 
and invincible love.”’ 


In Other Churches 

Some of the other pulpits of the city and 
vicinity were filled by visitors. The Old South 
heard Dr. T. T. Munger of New Haven, the 
auditorium being well filled. Broadway 
Church, Somerville, listened to Rev. Dr. J. E. 
Rankin of Washington. At Second Church, 
Dorchester, Dr. E. F. Williams of Chicago 
preached, and at Pilgrim, Dorchester, Dr. 
R. J. Adams of Boston. The Shepard Memo- 
rial pulpit was filled by Dr. J. G. Vose of 
Providence, and the Eliot, Roxbury, by Rey. 
E. 8. Tead of Somerville. The Central and 
First Churches, Chelsea, had a good union 
congregation, with Dr. F. E. Hopkins of Du- 
buque as preacher. At Brighton Rey. I. A. 
Stevens supplied. 


Kipling’s Fine Hymn 

The Times of London recently published a 
poem by Rudyard Kipling which many of our 
contemporaries are citing as proof that in 
Kipling we have a great hymn writer in em- 
bryo. We are inclined to agree with them 
rather than with the London Chronicle, whose 
criticism is one of the sour grapes variety, we 
fear. Here are the verses, which have since 
been set to music by Sir Arthur Sullivan: 


God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far called our navies melt away, 

On dune and headland sinks the fire ; 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not thee in awe, 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on thy people, Lord! 





How the rich people manage to get money 
enough to pay their taxes isa marvel. Here 
is John D. Rockefeller who has to pay a tax of 
$587,775 simply on his property in Westchester 
County, New York, to say naught of his obli- 
gations in Cleveland and elsewhere. Shall we 
take up a collection for Brother John? 
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News from the Churches 





Benevolent Societies 


EGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 

ly) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
OEry “No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary : Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WomAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, #20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Miss1oNs, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 

egational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
{iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

‘Neveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission) .—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the yest and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 5S. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary ; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relie/. 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
a supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, See. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. i day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 11 A. M., Bible study, 3 
P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and anpeole to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donatigns 
of money to B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, ete., to Capt. 8S. S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: “1 give an¢ 
bequeath to the Bost’ n Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 8—, to be appliea to the charitable uses and ._——" 
of said society.” Rev, Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; Georgé Gould, Treasurer. 
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PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 

This is the season for an epidemic of cleans- 
ing and repairing houses of worship, parson- 
ages, horse sheds, ete. We have not space to 
mention all of them, but it does our hearts good 
to think of the fresh paper and paint, cush- 
ions and carpets, new furnaces, chandeliers, 
bells and towers which will greet the army 
of travelers on their return in the fall. May 
they bring refreshed bodies, brains and souls 
which will harmonize with their surroundings. 

Often money raised at dedication services 
provides the balance due on the edifice, thus 
clearing it of debt—a cause for special gratu- 
lation. A California church chronicled this 
week has done even better than this—com- 
pleted the payment on its building before ded- 
ication, an arrangement which admits of a 
purely spiritual service, unmarred by finan- 
cial considerations. 

Happy the churches in college and seminary 
towns which are permitted to draw upon the 
faculties for supplies during their pastors’ 
vacations! It is perhaps an equally pleasant 
change for the professors to speak occasion- 
ally to an audience varying in sex, age and 
condition, 

“ut of large calamities sometimes comes 
sreat good. The misfortune of the church of 
4 sister denomination in an Ohio city will 
doubtless serve to enlarge existing fellowship 
and create new ties which will affect the 
Whole future of Christian activity in the 
community. 
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It is astonishing-with what rapidity an idea 
spreads through the country in this age of 
journalism. A Men’s Club appears in Arizona, 
rapidly leavening the community with its 
wholesome, uplifting influence. 

In Minnesota persecution from ‘‘them that 
are without,’ as in apostolic times results in 
strengthening the church and enlarging its 
possessions. 

The Church Building Society has brought 
joy to several Indiana churches. 

Of Special Note 

The accession of three venerable members 
to a Nebraska church. 

Churches in Minnesota and Nebraska suffer 
from storm and flood. 

A brotherly gathering of Bay State minis- 
ters. 

Joy in a Cleveland church. 


THE FORTIETH BIRTHDAY OF A CHURCH 

Only three churches in Nebraska are old enough 
to celebrate a 40th anniversary, and Fremont made 
the most of its opportunity Aug. 1,2. To the pastor, 
Rey. W. H. Buss, much credit for the suecess of the 
occasion is due. Special effort was made to bring 
back the early pastors. Of these the first two, Rev. 
Messrs. I. E. Heaton and Roswell Foster, have 
passed over to the other side. Rey. A. T. Swing of 
Oberlin Seminary, under whose leadership the pres- 
ent commodious house of worship was built, sent 
greeting from Honolulu, where he and his family 
are spending the summer. Rev. Messrs. J. B. Chase 
and L. F. Berry were present. The excellent choir 
and the citizens generally entered heartily into the 
spirit of the occasion. At the morning service the 
pastor reviewed the history of the church by dec- 
ades, from its beginning with only seven members, 
including three from the pastor’s family, through 
the early years of peril from want and hostile In- 
dians, the shock of the Civil War, the burning of 
the half completed house of worship, the gift of 
lots from a leading member and the work of re- 
building; the erection of the present edifice, during 
the period of enlargement, to the last decade, 
marked by the building of the parsonage. 

Through all he traced the slow but steady growth 
of the membership to its present number, 338. Two 
original hymns of exceptional merit, written for the 
occasion by the pastor and Rey. Samuel Pearson, 
were sung. The Sunday school and C. E. Society 
held anniversary exercises, the latter celebrating 
its 10th birthday. The church held a reception in 
the parlors to the guests, and the exercises culmi- 
nated in a banquet, with toasts to the work in its 
various departments and to the workers, followed 
by a concert. Under the inspiring influence of 
stately music, elaborate decorations and cordial 
fellowship the church learned the lesson of its his- 
tory—gratitude and loyalty to the God of its fathers. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Mass.—The Cape Cod Association held its sum- 
mer meeting at Craigsville, Aug. 3 and 4, by invita- 
tion, with the brethren of the Christian denomina- 
tion holding a camp meeting at that place. The 
subject under discussion was Christian Union. 
The joint committee appointed by the Christian 
Convention and the National Congregational Coun- 
cil also held a meeting at the same time and place. 
Appreciative resolutions were passed, and a com- 
mittee was appointed by the association, consisting 
of Rey. Messrs. J. W. Hayley and E. N. Smith, to 
co-operate with a committee of the Christian breth- 
ren to arrange for a similar meeting next year. 
The two days’ session was thoroughly harmonious 
and very enjoyable. 

NEW ENGLAND 
(For other Boston news see page 232.) 
Boston 

Old South, The pastor, Rey. G. A. Gordon, D. D., 
satied from New York for Liverpool last Saturday 
and expects to preach for Rey. John Watson, D. D. 
(Ian Maclaren), next Sunday. 

Massachusetts 

NORTH ANDOVER.—Kev. Dr. W. M. Barbour, late 
president of the Congregational College of Montreal, 
Canada, occupied the pulpit last Sunday, in the 
vacation of the pastor, Rev. H. E. Barnes. Dr. 
Barbour, after 10 years in Montreal, has now re- 
turned to this country and resides in Malden. He 
preaches next Sunday in Peabody, his first pastorate 
after graduating at Andover. Rev. Dr. Rankin, pre- 
sident of Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
occupies the North Andover pulpit next Sunday. 
He was superintendent of the Sunday school here 
when a student at Andover.. 
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WALTHAM.—Trinitarian. The pastor, Rev.C. E. 
Harrington, D. D., has been absent during July and 
will not return until the last of August. He spends 
his vacation at his summer cottage, ‘“ Idle Days,” 
Hopkinton, N. H: The supplies beginning Aug. 8 
are: Rev. Dr. A. 8. Walker of Needham; Rev. 
G. A. Tewksbury of Concord, and Prof. H. 8. Cow- 
ell of Cushing Academy, Ashburnham. At the July 
communion 46 new members were received, 42 on 
confession. 

MARION.—Rev. H. L. Brickett, the pastor, will 
spend his vacaction in Hooksett, N.H., driving 
thither with his team. The pulpit supplies are as 
follows during August, beginning the second Sun- 
day: Rev. W. H. Cobb, D. D., Rev. C. A. Ratcliffe, 
Rev. E. N. Pomeroy, Rev. F. L. Luce. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—Rey. John Cowan, the pastor, 
and his wife, were given a reception recently, at 
which a full representation of the church and soci- 
ety was present. Refreshments were among the 
festivities. The pastor was the organizer of a vil- 
lage improvement society in South Deerfield, and 
has also planned similar operations here. A gen- 
eral meeting of those interested in improving the 
surroundings of the meeting house, academy and 
town center was recently planned. Much was ac- 
complished the first day. A meeting has been held 
to organize a village improvement society. 


WESTFIELD.—First closes its house during Au- 
gust to unite with the Second Church. Rev. L. H. 
Blake, the pastor at the latter, returns from his 
vacation in the White Mountains, and Rev. J. H. 
Lockwood of First Church will go to the Massachu- 
setts coast for several weeks. 

WORTHINGTON.—The proceeds of a recent lecture 
by Russell H. Conwell, D. D., which amounted to 
over $70, will be applied to the parsonage debt. 
The audience was large. 

The First Church, Amherst, will be supplied by 
Rev. E. C. Winslow until a new pastor is secured. 
—Rev. R. G. Bugbee of Athol has started on his 
vacation, to be spent with his former parish in Con- 
necticut and at his early home in Bridgewater, Vt. 
——Rev. C. F. Weeden of Norwood preached in Lee 
last Sunday.—Rev. Dr. D. W. 8. Clark of Salem 
preached last Sunday in Holyoke.——Coleraine re- 
sumed services last Sunday.—Rev. P. T. Farwell 
of Wellesley Hills recently visited at his old parish 
in Stockbridge.——From the meeting house of Sec- 
ond Church, Greenfield, two bags of money, the 
collection for two Sundays, were recently stolen. 
—The united congregations of Park and Hope 
Churches, Springfield,” heard Dr. A. C. Dixon of 
Brooklyn preach last Sunday. 


Maine 


GORHAM.—The corner stone of the new chapel 
was laid last Sunday afternoon. Ex-Governor 
Robie, for the committee, gave an extended state- 
ment of proceedings, which was placed in the box 
with many other matters of interest. Rev. G. W. 
Reynolds, the pastor, and Rev. Messrs. Adams and 
Mann and resident ministers made addresses or 
assisted in the services. The chapel will be of brick 
with granite trimmings, 72 by 41 feet, and of two 
stories with a square tower on one corner. It will 
be completed by December. 

MASARDIS.—The formation of the chureh is an 
event of importance in the history of the town, 
which has been settled about 60 years without a 
church organization. Christians have united at Ash- 
land or waited for an opportunity, which has now 
come to them, to worship at Masardis. 

Fort FAIRFIELD.—A recent Sunday service was 
somewhat unique, being conducted by the oldest and 
youngest ministers who ever occupied the pulpit, 
Rey. Mr. Bridges now in his 93d year, assisted by 
Mr. Thomas Fessenden about 20. 


New Hampshire 


ENFIELD.—The chureh has entered upon a new 
vear free from debt and a small sum in the treasury. 
The Ladies’ Social Union has reported as the result 
of its work the past year $100 paid towards chureh 
repairs, $25 turned into the church treasury, and a 
small balance on hand for the coming year. Five 
children have been baptized and five adults re- 
ceived to the church. 

MEREDITH has met with an irreparable loss in 
the sudden death of Hon. S. W. Rollins. He came 
late into the church, but for many years by his de- 
votion to its advancement, generous helpfulness 
and consistent life had witnessed to the reality of 
his Christian life. He will be missed by the entire 
community. 

EAST JAFFREY.—At a recent church meeting, 
called to act upon the resignation of the pastor, 
Rey. W. H. Stuart, it was voted not to accept it. In 
compliance with earnest wishes the pastor has con- 
sented to withdraw his action. 
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Vermont 


WEst BRATTLEBORO—The pastor, Rev. J. H. 
Babbitt, is away on his vacation. No services will 
be held for a time, since the meeting house is being 
repaired. The seats and carpets have been removed 
and the walls and ceiling will be frescoed. New 
ash wainscoting will be put around the pulpit 
platform. The whole work is provided for by a 
generous member of the church. 

GREENSBORO is encouraged by the co-operation 
of many summer residents, about 200 temporary 
“campers” occupying about 40 cottages in the 
vicinity. On a recent Sunday a congregation of 
200 heard Rev. F. E. Dewhurst of Indianapolis 
preach. He is spending the summer here. 

GRANBY is enjoying a revival interest. The stu- 
dent worker here for the summer is Mr. C. J. Haw- 
kins. He has been aided somewhat by Rev. E. F. 
Blackmer. Already 24 conversions are reported. 

Connecticut 

TORRINGTON.—Third. A largely attended meet- 
ing of the church was held last week, when the 
plans for the enlargement of the present edifice and 
the building of a new parish house were exhibited 
and explained. A general estimate of the cost was 
$30,000. Several funds have been under way for 
some time and four gentlemen have signified their 
willingness to contribute $1,000 apiece. It will 
take two months to prepare the plans and it is ex- 
pected that the work will not be completed for 
nearly two years. It was also voted at this meeting 
to remove the horse sheds, which have long since 
ceased to be used to any extent. 

SUFFIELD.—Services were resumed last Sunday 
in the audience-room, which has been closed since 
April 4 for reconstruction. About $6,000 have 
been spent in improvements, which include new 
carpets, the removal of the pipe organ to the north 
end of the house, the placing of a water motor for 
the organ, the introduction of electric lights, the 
covering of all the seats and the putting in of a 
large stained glass window costing $400 over the 
back gallery. The chapel and ladies’ parlors have 
also been renovated, the kitchen enlarged and 
water connections made with the village water 
pipes. 

NEW HARTFORD.—The last quarter in the Sun- 
day school found 22 present every Sunday, and an 
average attendance of 94 out of 133 enrolled. The 
collections amounted to over $50. Bibles are now 
used by all except the primary department, and a 
system of marking introduced in which points are 
given for good deportment as well as good lessons. 

New HAVEN.—During August the Davenport 
and First Baptist Churches unite in services in the 
meeting house of the latter. Rev. Peter Johnson, 
the assistant pastor, will have charge of the services 
at the Dwight Place Church during Dr. Twitchell’s 
absence in Concord, N. H. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

SyRACUSE.—Most of the churches are closed for 
August, Good Will alone being kept fully open. Itis 
supplied by Rev. F. G. Webster. The body of Mrs. 
Dr. C. C. Creegan was buried here on the 4th. The 
services at Oakwood Chapel were in charge of Rev. 
Ethan Curtis, and Rev. J. W. Cowan, D. D., a class- 
mate of Dr. Creegan, made brief remarks, and Rev. 
H. A. Manchester also had a part. Mrs. Creegan, 
during her seven years’ residence in Syracuse, made 
many friends, and the chapel was full of represent- 
atives of the different churches. 

Rey. J. W. Cowan, D. D., is supplying at Berkshire 
for some weeks.—Reyv. Lemuel Jones, with Mrs. 
Jones, is spending August in Eaton and supplying 
the church. 

THE SOUTH 
District of Columbia 

WASHINGTON.—.Mt Pleasant. Ground for the 
new edifice was broken last summer and the stone 
walls for the basement laid. The work was discon- 
tinued in November for financial reasons. A loan 
of $15,000 for 10 years without interest has been 
obtained from the Church Building Society, and this, 
in addition to other available funds and a general 
brightening of the business outlook, makes it pos- 
sible to resume work. The corner stone will be laid 
next month and it is hoped that a part of the build- 
ing will be ready for use in December. 


THE INTERIOR 


Ohio 


CLEVELAND.—Euclid Avenue rejoices that Rev. 
C. W. Hiatt of Peoria has accepted its unanimous 
eall. He will go to Cleveland with his family 
Aug. 17. This city was his home for about three 


years while he was district secretary of the A. M. A. 
In preparation for Mr. Hiatt’s coming the parson- 
age is being enlarged and improved at an expense 
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of several hundred dollars. During the summer 
months the Sunday school is trying an interesting 
experiment, having no separate classes but gather- 
ing all the attendants as one assembly and holding 
general exercises, comprising special music and a 
series of addresses by prominent laymen. The 
topics for seven Sundays are: The Patriarchs and 
Judges of Israel, Kings and Prophets of Israel, 
Lyries of Israel, Jesus and His Gospel, The Apos- 
tles and Their Acts, The Founders and Reformers 
of the Christian Church. The series closes on Rally 
Sunday, when regular sessions are resumed and the 
address is upon the Rise and Progress of the Bible 
School. Rev. P. W. Sinks has served acceptably as 
supply, both pastoral and pulpit, since Dr. Ladd’s 
resignation, and Dr. Ladd, whose home continues to 
be in Cleveland, and whose membership is still in 
this church, supplies acceptably for the Painesville 
church, in addition to various business duties dur- 
ing the week. 

BurtTon.—In June and July the pastor made 200 
ealls. On a recent Sunday, though not a Mason, he 
preached to the local lodge by special invitation. 
In July he preached a series of sermons on The 
Resting Times and Places in the Life of Jesus 
which attracted large congregations. He is spend- 
ing his vacation supplying the church at Dayton. 
A new rear entrance and porch are improvements 
added to the meeting house this summer. 

Lima.—First, Rey. I. J. Swanson, pastor, is at 
present sharing its house of worship jointly with 
the United Brethren, the building of the latter hay- 
ing recently been totally destroyed by fire. Their 
new house of worship will be completed in the fall. 

Illinois 


JOY PRAIRIE.—Rey. H. M. Tupper terminated a 
pleasant pastorate of 12 years Aug1. During that 
period the less than 30 families of the congregation 
have raised over $20,000 for religious purposes, of 
which $7,500 were for benevolences. One year an 
extra contribution to the A. B. C. F. M. made the 
benevolences exceed the home expenses by quite a 
little. A pipe organ and a chapel and parlor addition 
to the edifice are among the achievements of the 
period. Numerous removals and consequent diminu- 
tion of numbers and resources have occurred lately. 


CARPENTERSVILLE.—After two months the edi- 
fice is now open again. During that period the in- 
terior has been decorated in good taste, the lighting 
facilities have been increased and rearranged, a 
new reed organ and a pulpit set have been put in, 
and in both entries mosaic work has been laid in the 
floor. Services of a dedicatory nature were held 
recently, the pastor, Rev. H. M. Herrick, giving the 
discourse. Mr. Herrick spends a few days each 
week attending courses of lectures at the University 
of Chicago. 

Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Mayflower. Rev. J. W. Wilson’s 
pastorate, just closed, has extended over six years. 
Resolutions of respect and confidence were unani- 
mously adopted by the church and by the dismissing 
council. This period has been marked by important 
advance movements. The old building, unfavorably 
located, has been sold, and the church is now relo- 
cated in a commanding position. The chapel portion 
of an elaborate edifice has been built, and the con- 
gregation and Sunday school is established in the 
new quarters. It is with much regret on the part of 
all that the pastor closes his service. After a rest 
he will continue his labors in a field where climatic 
conditions will be favorable. The church unites for 
six Sundays with the Fourth Presbyterian. 
People’s and its pastor, Rev. O. D. Fisher, are much 
encouraged by the timely assistance of the Church 
Building Society, which has made them a grant of 
$1,000 and a loan of $500 for the purpose of com- 
pleting their expensive edifice. 

WASHINGTON.—The birthday of Rev. Thomas 
Smith, the pastor, July 26, found the church mem- 
bers and friends to the number of over 100 gathered 
in the parsonage. They took with them liberal gifts 
and donations for the family. The Methodist minis- 
ter and wife were present, and abundant good feeling 
was manifest. This place is thriving at this time, 
oil and gas having been discovered in the vicinity 
and a large private normal school having recently 
been located here. 

ForT RECOVERY is much encouraged by receiv- 


ing a loan from the Church Building Society, which. 


enables it to complete the payments on its parson- 
age. The church has undertaken self-support under 
the leadership of Rev. E. L. Brooks, who is in the 
sixth year of his pastorate. The church has voted 
him a vacation during August, which he and Mrs. 
Brooks will spend with his father in Michigan. 
Michigan 

Owosso.—The chureh is planning to clear off a 
considerable part of a standing indebtedness. If 
the effort is successful it will relieve what has been 
not only a strain, but a drain, for several years. 
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LANSING.—Pilgrim is pushing forward the ney 
building question energetically. The house will be 
brick veneer and will cost $10,000. It will be ready 
by January. 

RICHMOND.—A good number of improvements ip 
the various departments of church work of |ate 
show increased activity. 


Wisconsin 

BELOIT.—Messrs. G. W. Leavitt and W. B. Vay 
Aikin of Janesville, in the Student Volunteer Moye. 
ment, are doing valuable service at Baraboo, Step. 
binsville, Fulton, Roscoe, Lancaster, Oconomowog 
and Indian Ford. They hold themselves in reag. 
ness for work and can be addressed at Beloit or 
Janesville. 

WAUKESHA.—Revy. G. S. Brett, the pastor, is tak. 
ing two months’ vacation in England and Scotland, 
Rev. Pearce Pinch of Springfield, Mo., occupies the 
pulpit during August. 5 

LANCASTER.—Rey. T. J. Brown is taking post 
graduate studies in Chicago University. He has 
been cultivating the outlying districts with snecess 
during the year. 

THE WEST 
lowa 

RockKForD.—In spite of the hot weather, congr- 
gations are steadily increasing and now are larger 
than ever. The financial condition is good and 
there have been 40 accessions to the membership 
since Jan. 1, though no special meetings have been 
held. Rev. E. L. Ely is pastor. 

GRINNELL.—During Rev. E. M. Vittum’s vaca 
tion absence in New Hampshire the pulpit will be 
supplied three Sundays by Prof. Charles Noble, 
Rev. G. D. Marsh and Prof. L. F. Parker, respect- 
ively. Evening services will be omitted. 

CORRECTIONVILLE.—Rev. J. B. Chase has re 
ceived a cordial invitation to return to Hull, a 
former field of labor, but the Correctionville people 
are urgent in the request that he remain with 
them, and he has decided to do so. 

ROWEN AND GALT.—Rev. S. A. Martin, who was 
among the Endeavor pilgrims to California, was 
given a pleasant reception by his young people on 
his return. He has just finished the seventh year 
of his present pastorate. 


Minnesota 


BurtrrumM.—Rev. E. N. Ruddock closed his work 
here a few months ago. During his ministry the 
church received over 50 additions at one time, 
doubling its membership. Upon his resignation 4 
young man from the Moody Institute, Chicago, was 
secured under whom the work has prospered both 
at Burtrum and the out-stations. The ordination of 
the student last week was a season of refreshing. 

MINNEAPOLIS.— Swedish Temple, through the 
help of the C. C. B. S., is enabled to recover its 
property, which had been sold under foreclosure. 
It will reorganize as a Congregational church and 
unite with Anoka Conference. On account of its 
relations to a group of other churches, the saving 
of this enterprise and its property is a cause for 
congratulation. 

WINTHROP.—Rev. William Lodwick has closed 
his work at Lake Benton, and is here assisting bis 
father-in-law, Rev. C. A. Ruddock, on his larg 
circuit. During the ministry of the latter a parsol 
age has been erected and paid for and an out-t 
tion has been developed, where a church has bee? 
organized as the result of a revival. 

ERHARD.—A Scandinavian church of fifteen mel 
bers was formed here recently. It is known as the 
Lake Lida chureh and was gathered by Rev. L. J: 
Pederson, whose work has so grown on his hands 
that all his time is needed to look after out-stations 
Several other fields are ready for organization. 

LYNDALE is rejoicing in a grant and loan from 
the Building Society which brings its finances int? 
manageable shape. No church in the State bas 
made more heroic sacrifices than this one, and al 
rejoice in its prosperity. The mortgagee made £¢ 
erous concessions, which are appreciated. 

APPLETON.—Work is prospering under Rev. E.¢. 
Lyons, and in spite of removals the chureh is st 
gling bravely. At the out-station, Correll, the 
schoolhouse has been closed against the congres* 
tion, and a subscription is being raised for a meet 
ing house. 

AITKIN.—The floods in the Mississippi have (+ 
stroyed the crops to such an extent that business 
interests are seriously affected, and the little church 
needs all its courage to continue. Mr. E. E. Day af 
Yale Seminary is preaching here during the sul 
mer. 

AFTON.—The edifice, which has been left without 
service for several years, has been reopened, and 
Rey. A. A. Davis of Lakeland is preaching the! 
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of the oldest churches in the State, but has 


It is on ' : 
been we ikened by changes in the population. 
Kansas 
DUNLAP has shown marked energy in paying a 


deficit of the past year and in securing sufficient 
edges for the pastor’s support for the year to 
tim - Jt has two prosperous branches and an ag- 
iembership of 106. 
vy has been somewhat discouraged be- 
iepressed financial conditions, but is tak- 
sel of its hopes and soliciting subscriptions 
yport of a pastor. 
Evangelist Veazie is making a successful tour 
churehes in the northwestern part of the 





a _ holding one or two services at each point and 
ee senting motives and methods for enlarging con- 
tributions to the C. H. M.S. Everywhere he is 
wyeeted by good audiences and a hearty response. 
li \ugust he will make similar visits to churches 
in eastern Kansas. 

Nebraska 

Wa LLAce.—Supt. J. D. Stewart and Mrs. Bryner 
of the ©. 8S. S. and P. 8. spent Aug. 1 and 2 here. 
The pastor, Rey. C. G. Murphy, had taken great 
pa uterest people in their coming and con- 
gregations were large, both at the home church and 
th t-station. Mrs. Bryner spoke at Wallace in 
th ny, at Morningview schoolhouse in the 
aftern and at the C. E. meeting of the home 
chureh in the evening. Monday morning she talked 
to a large company of children. The Methodists 
omitted their Sunday morning service to attend. 
Superintendent Stewart gave a normal lesson at 
the home chureh Monday evening. 

DoxrPHAN.—Rey. R. M. Travers finds his work 
on this threefold field—Doniphan, North Hastings 
and West Hamilton—severely taxing in the hot 
weather. Since the repairs upon the meeting house 
at Doniphan the West Hamilton people have be- 


stirred themselves also in the way of repairs, and 
are putting a stone foundation under their house of 


worship. Among those uniting lately with the last 





chureh have been three persons aged re- 


feeble to come to the place of worship, and pastor 
and deacons went to the house to receive her and 
administer the sacraments. 

RiverTON.—During the late hail and wind storm 
many windows in the meeting house were broken 
and it was flooded with water. The loss was cov- 


ered by insurance, The trees in the church and 
parsonage yards were torn down, and many acres 
of grain in the vicinity were destroyed. A new 


barn has been built, and the pastor, Rev. Samuel 
Williams, has been given the use of a horse for its 
keeping 
North Dakota 

Farco.—An enjoyable reception was recently 
given at the college by the churches of the State in 
honor of Dr. H. C. Simmons, the retiring H. M. 
superintendent, and Rey. J. L. Maile, the incoming 
one. Rey. George Curtiss presided, and addresses 
Were nade by several missionaries and others. 


Colorado 
LONGMONT.—First Church, Rev. C. L. Hyde, pas- 
tor, celebrated its 25th anniversary by special 


services July 18, a historical prayer meeting July 
21 and anniversary exercises the evening of July 
22. The latter were participated in by other 
local pastors, and were followed by a delightful 
Social, at which the ladies served ice-cream and 
cake. The rooms were beautifully decorated with 
Sweet peas in great profusion and variety. Letters 
were read from two former pastors, Rey. Messrs. 
Nathan Thompson and H. E. Thayer. 


Arizona 
PrEscoT?T.—Rey. E. D. Wyckoff has just organ- 


ized @ men’s club in the church, which promises to | 


do valuable service in the community. 
PACIFIC COAST 
California 
Sin Dieco dedicated in July its roomy and at- 
tractive house of worship. In the afternoon a fel- 
lowship meeting was held, when neighboring 


spectively, 76, 78 and 82. One of these was too | 
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CANADA THROUGH THE YELLOWSTONE PARK IN SEP 
TEMBER.—The annual autumn tour through the 
Yellowstone National Park, under the direction of 
Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, has been an- 
nounced with the date of departure of the party 
from Boston Aug. 31. Nineteen days will be de- 
voted to this delightful, sight-seeing journey, cover- 
ing visits to all the points of interest in that region 
of marvels—its mineral springs and strange forma- 
tions, its geysers, mud voleano, lakes, cascades and 
TrRovtT fishing around the spring holes was never eataracts, its matchless cafion of the Yellowstone 
better than it is this year. The spring holes arein and its mountain of voleanic glass. Incidentally 
the Adirondacks and the Fitchburg R. R.is the best there will be visits en route in Chicago, St. Paul 
line to them. a and Minneapolis. Another party on the. same date 
THE Travelers Insurance Company, whose semi- will supplement this grand round * gg eget WF 
annual statement appears in our advertising col- the park with a feasene: tip through = Puget 
umns, has made a remarkable showing on the Sound Conny, Calitormte, . to ae — 
business the company has written during the past Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, 
six months. The figures prove that the company 
has outdone itself and beaten all past records for. a 
similar period. This feat has been accomplished 5 : : °c 
during six months of business depression and com- 
mercial uncertainty unparalleled in the history of tomac rou Cc 
the country. The figures will best show how great 
the increase has been. The total assets of the 
company on July 1 were $21,915,633.62, while the Could Not Retain Food and Medicines 
total liabilities only reached $18,550,472.23, thus Did NoiLasting Good. 
leaving - pargine * putes holders of 9E,SRO, 161.56. ‘*My stomach was in a very bad condition 
This is a condition of affairs of which any company epee wo, a ce 
may be proud; but the last six months’ business is and I could not retain food. My husband paid 
remarkable. The gains from January to July were: OUt a great deal of money for medicine that 
In assets, $1,018,949; in surplus, $388,737.03; and did not do me any lasting good. About a year 
in life insufance in force, $1,679,918. Premiums to ago I commenced to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
the extent of $2,833,794.91 were received, and this and it has cured me. I am now able to eat 
sum did not include premiums in the hands of anything I wish.” Mrs. Lorrie E. Youne, 
agents not yet collected. These results are the Stratford, N. H. 
best evidence “ President Batterson’s capabie and ‘“T was troubled with dyspepsia. A friend 
CONSE TTS MARRGIEIONS. advised me to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I 
pe Sata Ca aaa ~ procured a bottle and found it to be just the 


Royal makes the food pure, medicine I needed.”” Mrs. JAMES GORMAN, 
whol and delici Riverton, N. H. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


eure liver ills; easy to take, 
i Hood’ S Pills easy to operate. 25 cents. 


TORONTO.—Old Bond Street is being supplied 
during August by Dr. J. W. Sutherland of Webster 
Groves, St. Louis. The new pastor, Rev. Morgan 
Wood, is taking his vacation in Detroit, his former 
field. He will move to Toronto Sept. 1. 


(For Weekly Register see page 236.) 


opposite School Street, will send descriptive circu- 
lars to any address free of cost. 


























oO Absolutely Safe Municipal Security. Bought 

largely by best Banks and Trust Companies 

© Write for details. ROBERT E. STRAHORN 
emcees CO., Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 





Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., published under this heading al ten cents a line. 


“ LAY COLLEGE FOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS, Sta- 
tion R, Boston, fits for all kinds of Christian work. 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 


St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes ae nowses » — ns at mm 

and abroa provides yraries for outgoing vessels; 
Absolutely Pure publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C, STURGES, Treasurer. 


Sound Sleep. 


A famous physician in New York, in a public 
address on “Health,” used these words: “No 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 






































[y matter in what else you economize, there is a 
Tre - # criminal folly in economizing in beds.” 
-9-6—o— | No work of any kind can be successfully ac- 
-92.9.9-098 ¥.e2 complished by a man who does not sleep soundly 
" at night. When drugs all fail, come to us and see 
| i | iB some of the bedsteads and mattresses which we 
. f ili have provided for sleep. 





They are not expensive. We make the bed 


of smooth, tubular iron, finished in a soft, ivory white. Over this on every part 


churches brought their congratulations. A felici- | 


tous feature was the absence of the customary ap- 
peal for funds, 

Los ANGELES.—Bethlehem. The growing work 
in this institutional ehureh outstrips the means and 
force available. — First. During the vacation of 
the pastor, Dr. W. F. Day, who goes to Chicago 
and vicinity, Rey. E. F. Goff of Riverside supplies 
the pulpif. 

WEAVERY ILLE.—During the absence of the pas- 
we; Rey. H. Hammond Cole, at the C. E. Conven- | 
tion. Mrs. Cole preached two Sundays at home, 
ossed the mountains to Junction City, held a gos- 
bel meeting and conducted a funeral service. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


we place the brass trimmings, rosettes, balls, collars and ornaments. The result is a 
bedstead which costs but a small sum, and is really handsomer than a plain brass bed. 

On this bedstead we place a Paine laid-hair box-spring mattress. It is astonishing 
to see how quickly this combination will decide the question of sound sleep for many 


a wakeful’or restless sleeper. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Weekly Register 


Calis 
BLANCHARD, John T., Covenant Ch., Chicago, IL, 
accepts call to New England Ch., Aurora. 
Jas. B., Correctionville, Io., recalled to Hull. 





acc 
CHAS 
Declines. 
CRUZAN, John A., editor The Pacific, to N. Berkeley, 
Cal. Accepts, and will continue to manage the paper. 
ELLIS, Geo. N., professor in Olivet College, Mich., to be 
field secretary. Accepts. 
FAIRBANK, John B., Waverly, Ill., to Godfrey. <Ac- 





cepts. 

FARQUHAR, Robt. W., Pullman, Wn., to Hassalo St. 
Ch., Portland, Ore. Accepts. 

FULLER, Almon T., New Smyrna, Fla., declines calls to 
Massena and Crary’s Mills, N. Y., and accepts one to 
Second (Pres.) Ch., Oswegatchie. 

HIATT, Casper W., First Ch., Peoria, Il., accepts call to 
Euclid Ave. Ch., Cleveland, O. 

JONES, Hugh W., to permanent pastorate at Ipswich, 
S. D., where he has been supplying. 

LEONARD, Arthur E., to return to Forrest, Ill. Accepts. 

MASON, Jas. D., Clear Lake, lo., to Wesley. Accepts, 
to begin Sept. 1. 

PHILLIPS, John W., formerly of Bakersfield, Cal., to 
W. Oakland. Accepts, and has begun work. 

QUICK, Abram J., Ludlow, Mass., not called to Union, 
Wakelield, N. H. 

RICE, Austin, Yale Sem., to Forest Grove, Ore. 

ROGERS, Alonzo, to New Whatcom, Wn., where he has 
been at work. Accepts. 

SCHOPPE, W. Gleason, Ravenna, O., to Ashland. 

VARLEY, Arthur, to remain another year at Oxford, Me. 


Ordinations and Installations 


GRIFFITH, Wm. E., 0. Burtrum, Minn., July 27, 

HASKETT, Chas. A., o. Greenwich, O., ane. 3. Sermon, 
Prof. G. F. Wright, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
W. G. Marts, W. H. Spence, Albert Bowers. 

MCCANN, Rob’t J., o. at Talladega College, Alabama, 
Aug. 4. Sermon, Rev. E. E. Scott; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs, Spencer Snell, James Brown, W. 8. Goss, 
W. E, Hutchinson. 

SMITH, Jos. L., o. Norrie, Wis., July 28. Sermon, Rev. 
G. H. Kemp; other parts, Rev. Messrs. T. G. Grassie, 
H. C. Todd, C. C. Campbell, W. B. Millard. 


Resignations 


BARNES, John R., Woodburn, Ill. 

DAVIS, David L., Edwardsdale, Pa. The church voted 
not to accept. 

EVANS, Howell M., Grand Island, Neb. 

GREENE, Edward P.. Guildhall, Vt. 

LODWICK, Wm., Lake Benton, Minn. He will be at 
Winthrop for the present. 

MCROBERTS, Thos. R., St. Joseph, Mich. 

MOTE, Henry W., Pacific Grove, Cal. 

Sas, Win. H., E. Jaffrey, N. H., withdraws resigna- 
tion. 

THOMAS, Wm. A., Dunkirk, Ind. 

THOME, Arthur M., Jefterson Ch., Chicago, Il. 

VAN -ipamme alas Grant, De Peyster, N. Y., to take effect 
Oct. 1. 

WILSON. Clinton W., First Ch., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

WRIGHT, Malan H., Roxbury, Vt., after a pastorate of 


five years. 
Churches Organized 
ERHARD, Minn., Lake Lida Ch., 15 members. 


Miscellaneous 

GARDNER, Theo. Y., recently pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in Glenville, a suburb of Cleveland, is now re- 
siding in Cleveland, devoting part of his time to the 
Congregational Education Society, of which he was 
formerly district secretary. 

HJETLAND, John H., Williston, N. D., is making a 
vacation trip on his bicycle in Yellowstone Park. 

HOLBROOK, John C., Stockton, Cal., now nearly 90 
years old, has just completed his autobiography as re- 
quested My friends. It is to be published in the autumn 
by the Pilgrim Press, Boston, under the title, Recvl- 
lections of a Nonogenarian. 

HOYT, Henry N., of Sacramento, Cal., is spending his 
vacation in Honolulu and supplying Central Church. 
NOBLE, Thos. K., of Norwalk, Ct., for 14 years pastor 
of Plymouth Ch., San Francisco, has spent several 
weeks at the home of his daughter in that city, preach- 

ing. frequently. 

PEARSON, John L., was given a largely attended pecep. 
tion prior to his departure from Oceanside, Cal. He 
has since married Mrs. Mary E. M. Prothrow of To- 
peka, and they are spending the honeymoon at Lake- 





side. 

ROGERS, Alonzo, was greeted at New Whatcom, Wn., 
with a reception in the prettily decorated house of 
worship. Addresses of welcome were made by several 
neighboring pastors. 

STRONG, Jacob H., was given a hearty reception by 
the people of Sunol Glen, Cal., on his retirement from 
the pastorate after eight years’ service. An apprecia- 
tive address was made by a venerable resident, and 
resolutions were passed commending Mr, Strong’s 
character, influence and pastoral efficiency. 


. 


THRALL., J. Brainerd, recently of Albany, N. Y,, while | 


summering at Pepperell, N.H., supplies the local church 
during August, the ged inst. excepted, when he will 
reach at South Ch., Concord. 

TOBEY, Rufus B., of Boston, sailed last Saturday by the 
Warren Line 8. 8S. Canada for England. He will be 
abroad about six weeks. 

WILLCOX, Prof. G. Buckingham, of Chicago Seminary 
had a bad bicycle fall at Battle Creek Sanitarium, Mich., 
where he was recuperating from overwork. At first 
the injury was thought to be slight, but three weeks 


later it was discovered that he had fractured his hip | 


bone, which may lame him for life. He was pastor of 
Second Ch., New London, Ct., for 10 years, and his 
ng parishioners extend to him their warmest sym- 
pathy. 








Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





KNIGHT—In Lowville, Lewis County, N. Y., Aug. 7, at 
the home of her son-in-law, Rey. Frederick Campbell, 


Mrs. Augusta Belden Knight of Boston, Mass. Inter- | 


ment in Skaneateles, N. 
MILES—In Fitchburg, Aug. 4, Lowell M. Miles, aged 73 
yrs. 


TUTTLE—In Worcester, Mass., Aug. 5, Rev. William | 
Gardner Tuttle, for twenty-five years pastor in Ware, | 


Mass., aged 77 years. “He calleth his own sheep by 
name and leadeth them out.” 


HON. 8. W. ROLLINS 


Died in Meredith, N. H., in the seventy-third year of his | 


age. Judge Rollins passed quety and suddenly out of 
this life the morning of July 28. He 1 been one 
of the men of the kingdom long before his great consci- 
entiousness and delicacy permitted his public confession. 
For years he had been saved by the Sermon on the Mount 
as well as by the cross on the hill. He made his life on 
such patterns. He “did and taught men so.” He wasa 
man “pure in heart and saw God” and showed it, an 


incorruptible judge who feared God and did regard man. © 


That widow never wearied him with her coming or went 
away repulsed or wronged. Solicitous, well-balanced, 
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loyal, gentle, generous, pronounced, patient, approach- 
able, he did a work and left an impression which it would 
be hard to find equaled, 

Sir Walter Scott said at the close of life that he had 
never intentionally done ill to any man or omitted any 
opportunity to do any man a favor; his countryman, 8S. R. 
Crockett, has said, to be able to say that is better than to 
inherit the genius of the Wizard of the Nerch, and no 
man more nearly carried that out than the subject of this 
paragraph. He was “holy, harmless, undefiled and 
separate from sinners,” he was one of those true king 
men at whose yom | “The mountains bring peace to 
the people and the little hills by righteousness.” His 
ae was his conscience. He loved righteousness and 
1ated iniquity, and was an anointed king above his fel- 
lows. When all the other judges of his rank were re- 
moved in partisan clamor he alone remained untouched, 
He held honors from his town and county and State, but 
laid all down at the feet of the great King. 

At his burial “the rich and the pd met together”; 
the county bar attended in a body; Judge Smith of 
Manchester, a classmate at Dartmouth of the class 
of ’46, made tender and appreciative remarks, re-enfore- 
ing the commendations of the preacher; men came 
bringing the epee which they had prepared; his grave 
blossomed and was made fragrant, and his memory is 
embalmed and his report perfumed as long as those live 
who knew and loved him. That could be said of him 
which the Scotch girl said near her end: ‘When the 
hour o’ trouble comes that comes to mind and body and 
when the hour o’ death comes that comes to high and 
low, O my liddie, then it is na what we ha’ done for our- 
sels but what we ha’ done for others that we think of 


maist pleasantly.” G.I. Ft 


MRS. CHLOE FALES ADAMS METCALF 


At the age of 100 years and 7 months, died, July 23, in 
Walpole, Mass., at the home of her daughter, Mrs. M. W. 
Allen. er death was a quiet, peaceful passing from 
the present to the better life. Though reaching such an 
advanced age, yet so fully did she retain her faculties 
that she was a regular attendant at the services of the 
church and Sunday school till within three weeks of her 
death, her sight and hearing being but slightly impaired 
and her memory remarkably retentive. 

She was born in Franklin, Mass., of Christian parents, 
and was baptized in infancy and united in marriage by 

ey. Dr. Emmons, then pastor of the church. Her 
youth developed under his ministry and influence and 
she became intense and earnest in her nature and of 
the Puritan type of character. Reverence was a marked 
element of her life. The Sabbath was to her a holy 
day, the ministerial office was most sacred, the Scrip- 
tures were the Word of God, the Holy Book divine. Of 
this book she was very fond. She loved to read it above 
all else, and to the end of life could repeat entire 
chapters. Its teachings she received with an implicit 
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and appropriating faith. Next to the Bible she enjoyed 
reading The Congregationalist, which had been a constant 
visitor in her home from its first issue; a copy of it wa 
always lying on her table beside her Bible. ~ 

After her marriage she removed with her husband 
to Winthrop, Me., where together they made confessigy 
of their faith in Christ, and later she united with the 
ehurch of her childhood tn Franklin, of which she Con: 
tinued a revered member to the day of her death, al. 
though for the past thirty years she has made her hoje 
with her daughter in Walpole, endearing herself very 
much to the people of that place. : 

She loved the people of God, the communion of 
saints, and ever prayed for the peace and prosperity of 
Zion. Her Christian life was of a quiet, unostentatioyg 
nature which impressed itself upon others. With her 
firm and abiding faith she was ever cheerful and patieys 
amid the perplexities of life, and in conversation she 
always appealed to the best in one’s nature. To the 
very last her deep interest in youth and her thought. 
fulness for the needs and the comfort of others was 
very marked, 

That the departure of such a life should he mourneq 
with genuine sorrow by so many is not a matter of won. 
der. Hers was a life of such pure faith and earnest 
spirit that its loss occasions genuine grief to all who 
knew her, while all rejoice that for her there is jow 
the fulfillment of many long-cherished hopes. Hence. 
forth there is for her the crown of righteousness, whije 
to us who remain she, “though dead, yet speaketh.” 





Ponb’s Extract gives immediate relief from 
pain. Caution: Counterfeits are dangerous to use, 





WHAT TOMMY SAID 
Uncle John: “* Well, what do you mean to be whey 
you get to be a man?” 
Little Tommy (promptly): “A doctor, like pa.” 
Uncle John (quizzically) : “ Indeed, and which do 
you intend to be, an allopath or a homeopath?” 
Little Tommy: “1 don’t know what them awful 
big words mean, Uncle John; but that don’t make 
no difference, ’cause I ain’t goin’ to be either of 
‘em. I’m just goin’ to be a family doctor an’ give 
all my patients Hood’s Sarsaparilla, *cause my pa 
says that if he is a doctor he’s *bliged to own up 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best family medicine 
he ever saw in his life.’ 
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If you really believed 


There was a preparation which would give you 
abundant, beautiful hair, you would not delay its 


Yet thousands, doubtful as you, have found 
that Ayer’s Hair Vigor makes hair grow; gives 
it strength, length, and luster. 
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Harnack and the New Sayings 


of Jesus 
BY REV. AUSTIN B. BASSETT 

Readers of The Congregationalist who have 
jately had their attention drawn to Professor 
Ilarnack may be interested in the following 
incident of his university teaching. At a re- 
cent weekly meeting of his church history 
“seminar,” in which a dozen or more students 
receive his personal instruction in methods of 
historical research, the usual program gave 
way to a special feature. There is never any 
lack of animation in this teacher’s lecture- 
room, for his enthusiasm is contagious. But 
on the evening referred to the chairs were 
drawn close in a double row around the cen- 
tral figure and a suppressed excitement 
showed itself on every face and in every 
voice. 

Harnack had received a few hours earlier 
the first copy in Germany of the Sayings of 
Jesus, published in England two days before, 
and was now exhibiting the facsimile of this 
oldest fragment of Christian writing, with his 
opinions as to its origin and significance. 
Probably no group of students in England or 
elsewhere has greeted this scrap of papyrus‘ 
with its eight short sentences, with greater 
and more intelligent interest than these young 
Germans showed as their teacher gave the 
facts regarding its discovery in Egypt by 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, pointed out the 
peculiarities of the Greek handwriting, trans- 
lated the sayings into German with conjectures 
as to the illegible words and letters, analyzed 
the contents of the document, traced parallels 
with passages in the four gospels and in other 


early Christian literature, and finally offered | 


his opinion about the source of the fragment. 
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and the enthusiasm was correspondingly great. 
Many delegates were Mexicans and they took a 
prominent part in the exercises. The governor of 
the State put the public theater at the disposal of 
the convention, and a large number of outsiders at- 
tended. A whole session was given to the Junior 
rally. A year ago Mexico received the Junior ban- 
ner, and during the past year it has made a gain of 
357 per cent. in Junior societies, the number in- 
creasing from seven to 32. The membership of all 
the societies has grown from 1,395 to 2,402, and 
about 150 have joined the church. The president 
is Rey. John Howland, a missionary of the Ameri- 
san Board. 





Have You Eaten Too Much? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


People impose on the stomach sometimes, giving 
it more than it can do. ‘“Horsford’s” helps to di- 
gest the food, and puts the stomach into a strong 
and healthy condition. 
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Importations within the past month from 
Staffordshire, Germany, France, and Belgium, 
include in part the following :— 


Nuremberg Glass. Reproductions of the 
old designs, choice specimens, $2 to $20. 


Dinner Sets and Course Sets. All 
grades, from the ordinary to the exquisite 
decorations. Many stock patterns, which 
can be had in pieces wanted and added to, 
being always readily matched. (Exhibited 
in the Dinner Set Room, 3d floor.) 


It appeared to him to date from the second or | 


third century. Its coloring is Semitic rather 
than Greek, and it is probably taken from the 
so-called Egyptian gospel. It is either an ex- 
tract from that or, more likely, a memorandum 


Rich China Plates. In single dozens, 
costing from $5 up to the costly decora- 
tions from Mintons, Doultons, Wedgwood, 
ete. 


of scattered sentences taken here and there | 


from the same, as no logical connection be- 
tween the sayings is apparent. 


As an exhibition of rapid focussing of learn- 
ing upon a particular problem and of penetra- | 
tive scrutiny into matters hidden from most | 
eyes, and of quick response on the students’ | 


part to the teacher’s happy way of drawing 
out their knowledge and putting them upon 
the track of fruitful inquiry and comparison, 
the hour gave a clear index of German schol-. 
arship. 

Berlin, July 19. 


Christian Endeavor Notes 


A Texas family has 13 Endeavorers—the father, a 





son and his wife, two daughters and their husbands, | 
two young sons and a daughter, two grandchildren 


and a nephew. 


For August the Prayer Chain is asked to pray for | 


the growing army of criminals, for all religious work 
in prisons, and that Christians may be moved to 
undertake such work with greater zeal. 

A helpful convention was held by the Anglo- 
American societies of Paris. They suffer much 
from a constantly changing membership and the 


difficulty of reaching many of the students who | 
come to the city; but much good work is done. The | 
society in the Latin quarter reported an average | 


attendance of 18. Another society furnishes a tea 
to strangers on Sunday evenings, which gives the 
Endeayorers an opportunity to meet newcomers, 
and nearly all present remain to the evening service. 

The prayer appearing on the program of the Wash- 
ington State convention was, “ Lord, give us souls.” 
This indicated the spiritual and evangelistic tone of 
the meetings. The nearness of the International 
Convention made it possible to secure a number of 
speakers from other States. The banner for the 
greatest proportionate increase in the number of 
societies was won by a county that reported a gain 
of 500 per cent. Washington has taken an active 
interest in the work of Floating Societies and during 
the convention meetings were held on board ships. 
At the request of the convention committee the bat- 
tleship Oregon was in the harbor at the time. 


Mexico’s second convention was attended by 


twice as many delegates as were enrolled last year, | 


Wedding and Complimentary Gifts. 
In the Art Pottery Rooms (3d floor) will be 


Glass, and Lamps from the famous makers. 
None finer imported. 


Handsome Pitchers for the table and 
sideboard, from the ordinary up to the 
expensive. Unique specimens from the 
Doultons, with mottoes and legends. More 
than 500 kinds to choose from, from the 
low cost up to $20 each. 


|Fine Lamps. Newest designs, and some 
antique and costly ones, mounted with 
American Safety Founts and 
More than 200 kinds to choose from. $5 
up to $90 each. 


Historical Buildings. We have recently 
added to our series of old Boston views, on 
old blue Wedgwood plates and pitchers, 
State House, Faneuil Hall, Boston Common 
1836, Old South Church, Old North Church, 
King’s Chapel, etc., in sets of one dozen 


etchings by Wedgwood and imported ex- 
clusively for us. 


Strangers will find an extensive exhibit of 





seen the best specimens of Artistic China, | 


| United States and Canada. 


Burners. | 


plates, 12 subjects, or singly, engraved from | 


| the best things in Pottery and Glass to be | 


seen on this continent. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Go., 


Crockery, China, and Glass Merchants, 
120 FRANKLIN. 
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Without Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys, you throw away 
money and comfort. But get 


the right one for your lamp. 
The Index free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party will leave Boston August 31 fora Grand 
Tour of 


The Yellowstone 
National Park. 


The trip will include a week in the Park, with visits to 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 





Also Tour to the Yellowstone Park and Cali- 
fornia, August 31. 

Autumn Trips of Five to Nineteen Days to the 
Principal Resorts of New England, New York and Can- 
ada, in August and September. 

Trips to the Tennessee Centennial at Nash- 
ville, in September and October. 

Tour to Japan, China and the Hawaiian 
Islands, August 24 and September 13. 

Annual Winter Trips to California, once a 
month or oftener, beginning in November. 

Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
to all points. 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Yellow- 
stone or Summer tour is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opp. School Street, Boston. 


Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Company. 


TORONTO, THOUSAND ISLANDS, MONTREAL, 
QUEBEC AND THE SAGUENAY. 


Steamers leave Toronto daily, Sundays excepted, at 
2 Pp. M., calling at all way ports and passing through the 
Thousand Islands and all the Rapids of the St. Lawrence 
by daylight. 

ontreal & Quebec Line.—Steamers leave Mont- 
real week-days at 7 Pp. M., Sundays 3 P. M.; Quebec, week- 
days 5.30 Pp. M., Sundays 3 P.M. Direct connection with 
Saguenay steamers at Quebec. 

Saguenay Line.—Steamers leave Quebec daily until 
Aug. 21st to Sept. 18th, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays; Sept. 18th to close 
of navigation, Tuesdays and Saturdays. 

Staterooms secured on application to 
JOS. F. DOLAN, 2 King St., East Toronto. 

L. H. MYRAND, Quebec, P. Q. 
H. FOSTER CHAFFEE, 128 St. James St.,Montreal, P.Q. 

Tickets on sale at all the leading ticket offices in the 
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ALEX. MILLOY, Traff r. 

GEO. A. BROWNE, Asst. Traffic Mgr. 

C, F. GILDERSLEEVE, General Mgr. 
General Offices, 228 St. Paul Street, Montrea). Canada. 


H. GAZE & SONS’ tta. 


ANNUAL. 


ROUND THE WORLD 
TOUR 


All expenses 
NOV. 3 
Personally conducted 
Also Late Summer 
and Fall Teurs to 


EUROPE 


8275 to 8490 
Programs and infor- 
mation furnished upon 
—eenen. 
ndependent Tickets 








Every where. 
Choice berths on all 
steamers. 

W. H. EAVES, Agent, 201 Washington Street, Boston. 








Subscribers’ Wants 
Private Secretary. A young woman desire 


yosition as private secretary. Best of references ce 
be given. Apply 110 Mill Street, Newport, R. I. 











Secretary. Wanted, by a graduate of a woman’s 
college, a position as secretary, companion, or tutor. 
Two years’ experience as teacher. Address M. E, H 


89 North Main St., Cortland, N. ¥ 


Financial. A man having had twelve years’ experi- 
ence as chief clerk in a large savings bank (now sus- 
pended) desires a position in a financial institution. 
Address R. F. E., Congregationalist office, Boston, Mass. 





Evangelist Rev. D. Leppert, who for the past six 
years labored in the frontier mission field as pastor and 
evangelist, has returned to his Indiana home, and will 
consider any calls, regular pastorate, temporary, or 
otherwise. Address Surprise, Jackson Co., Ind. 


Preacher. An excellent, young licentiate preacher 
would like to correspond with any church of our denomi- 
nation looking for a wide-awake pastor or assistant. Had 
experience in mission work of the South. Best of refer- 
ence. Address D. L. W., Congregationalist office. 


Guide to Boston. A young man_will accompany 
young people on pilgrimages among Boston’s historic 
and modern places of interest, starting from corner of 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. at 10 and 3 daily. For special 
appointments address Nat. B. Dodge, 49 Bowdoin Ave. 
Dorehester, Mass. (See “Conversation Corner” 0 
July 29.) 
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Current Thought 
AT HOME 

The Church does not take kindly to the 
claim of the Protestant Episcopal bishops 
that they as a body have had intrusted to 
them, ‘tin a peculiar manner,” “the deposit 
of faith.” It holds that “‘an infallible house 
of bishops will soon require an infallible head 
—and get ene.” 

The Christian Leader (Universalist) admits 
that “in our early youth, old enough perhaps 
to have some appreciation of the Unitarian 
argument for the ‘divinity in man’ and for 
the Universalist argument for the divine 
goodness, as both of these truths were urged 
against the current Calvinism, noting that a 
time had come in which discussion was free, 
we heartily shared the enthusiastic hope of 
our elders that should we live to the years 
which we have now reached we should see 
Old Orthodoxy, like the Arab of the desert, 
fold its tents and hie away into darkness. 
The forecasting at that time, in the tangible 
form it assumed, has proved to be quite falla- 
cious: in whatever regards successful, in the 
sense of taking the name and standing up to 
be counted, Unitarianism presumably has not 
made good the expectations of Channing, as 
certainly Universalism has come far short of 
the prophecies made by the contemporaries of 
the first Ballou.’’ 
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STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


PIMPLY 
FACES 


Pimples, blotches, blackheads, red, rough, oily, 
mothy skin, itching, scaly scalp, dry, thin, and fall- 
ing hair, and bahy blemishes prevented by Cutt- 
OuRA Soap, the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 
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Is sold eee ss Potrer Drve ann Crew. Corp., 
Sole Props How to r to Beautify the Skin,” tree. 


BLOOD HUMORS GUTCURY MENEITES. 
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ABROAD 

Principal Fairbairn’s opinion of the newly 
discovered Logia of Christ is given in The Inde- 
pendent (London): ‘‘ They seem to me, so far 
as they repeat the gospels, very free reproduc- 
tions from memory; so far as they are any- 
thing new I do not regard them as anything 
original in the strict sense, but as rather crea- 
tions of a more or less reflective imagination 
modifying some words of Jesus, or moralizing 
on some special situation, or putting into his 
mouth words proper to some specific tendency 


in early Christianity. The fragment seems to | 


me much too late both in origin and its con- 
tents to have much significance for synoptic 
criticism.”’ 


Edmund Gosse, the eritic, in the August | 
North American Review, thus sums up a re- | 
view of the decade 1887-1897 in English liter- | 
ary life: ‘‘ Without a suspicion of sarcasm I | 


merely record that the ten years since 1887 
seem to me to have been marked in England, 
so far as literature is concerned, by an ex- 
traordinary removal of the great traditional 
figures which gave their tone to thought, by 
an excessive and unwieldy preponderance of 
one class of book—and that the class least 
amenable to criticism—namely, the novel, and 
by a growth of combined athleticism and 
commercialism highly unfavorable to art and 
letters.” 


The Spectator makes the case of President 


Andrews at Brown University the text for an 
editorial on The Aggressions of American 
Wealth. It says: “ The divine right of kings 
is to be succeeded by the divine right of mil- 
lionaires, who are to run everything, includ- 
ing the American Senate and the conscience 
and intellect of university professors! It is 
none of our duty to say how the American 
people should deal with the portentous growth 
of that money power which overshadows the 
institutions of the republic. But we think 
that the rich men of America are revealing 
such a deadly plot against all genuine public 
freedom that, unless we are mistaken, the 
opening years of the new century will witness 
an outburst in the West which will amaze the 
civilized world.”’ 





Important Coming Meetings 


General Conference io Christian Workers, Northfield, 
Mass., July 29-Au 


Summer eenoal rt) ne annual session, Ocean | 


Grove, N. J., Aug. 3 

British Assockatans ‘for ‘the Advancement of Science, 
Toronto, Ont., Au 

American ‘Social Sefence Association, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., Aug. 30-Sept. 3 

American I oard, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 12-15. 

ipa Missionary Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oc D-$ 

a 5 T. U., World’s Convention, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 
°° 26. 

Open and _ Institutional oa League, Annual Con- 
vention, Brooklyn, N. Y., 26, 

Woman’s Home Missionary Assoclatioin, orem, Oct. 27. 


| Prison Congress, Austin , Oct. 16-20. 
| Woman’s Board of Missions: New London, Ct., Nov. 3, 4. 





FITCHBURG R. R. tickets to Buffalo and return, ac- 
count of the G. A. R. Encampment, include free side 
trip to Saratoga. The rate is only one fare for the 
round trip. 


WE would call attention to the announcement on 


another page of H. G. Allen & Co. The very low 
price at which the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
offered by them places this valuable work within 
the reach of all. The offer is a limited one and 
should be taken advantage of at once. 


STRANGERS visiting Boston from the West and 


South have made the china shops a feature of their | 


purchases, and Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton’s es- 
tablishment has been a favorite rendezvous for 


purchasers in this way. Fine china and glass was | 


never more in demand than now, and their importa- 
tions were never so full as the present season. 


THE Adirondacks were never so popular as they 


are this year. Possibly this is because they were 
never so easy of access. The Fitchburg Railroad 
through drawing-room car service brings them into 
our door-yards. 
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Outdoor Light 


Nothing adds so much to the attractive- 
ness of a village or home, 
and safety from night prowl- 
ers, as well lizhted streets 









and grounds. This is’ 
secured by the Stream 
GAUGE & LANTERN Co.'s 

Tubular Globe Street 
4Lamp, which is cheap, 
zg ornamental, burns 4 hours 
fera cent, afd almpst takes 
caré pf itself; will sr he out. 


- 7 
We make Tubt*€ Porch, Carriage and Stable 
Lamps besides, and all of them are as gowui as the 
Street Lamp. Your dealer has, or can get ti.m, Send 
to us for detailed description. Mention this paper, 


TEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 





Candy connoisseurs 
find fresh delight in every piece of 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


Sold everywhere. Ask for them. 
Wurrman’s Instantangous Cnocovare is perfect in 
flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. Made 
iustantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CaCaCaCaCaCaCd 


REDUCED 2. $410 


> 
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This Most Wonderful Treatment Now Within 
the Reach of All. 
Circulars, Testimonials, etc., Free, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, *$ 5870 hRss” 
General Agent for the New England States. 





BLANCARD’S 





for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed ** BLANCARD, 4 
rue Bonaparte, Paris... ALL DRUGGIST 


EB. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 








IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 


IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





Si i 
= CARBETS PRICES. 








atmaANU: JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


FACTURERS’ 


CARPETS axD UPHOLSTERY, 


65 WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


Wall Street is wild. Nothing like the pres- 
ent boom in the security markets has been 
seen in years. It looks like the boom of 
1879-81 all over again, only much greater in 
force. The public is unquestionably buying 
stocks, and this buying power is acquiring 
momentum every day. The stock market has 
peen taken out of manipulators’ hands, and 
this is the reason why many Wall Street habi- 
tués are not in sympathy with the continued 
advance. They have sold their stocks and 
have all along been hoping to get them back 
at lower prices, but all efforts to bring about 
a reaction have failed up to the close last 
Saturday. 

It may be that prices are being advanced 
too rapidly, and that a day of reckoning is 
being prepared for those who buy more than 
they can take care of, yet the movement has 
the appearance of just beginning rather than 
culminating. All indications point to a great 
period of prosperity, and, if these expectations 
are realized, who will say that present prices 
are anything but low? They are high com- 
pared with those of the past four years, but 
the past half decade has been a decade of de- 
pression and panic. 

General trade shows good gains from week 
to week. Confidence in a brisk fall season 
continues unabated, and on this theory heavy 
purchases of goods are being made at all the 
principal business centers. In iron and steel, 
in particular, the past ten days have witnessed 
a notable gain in activity and strength in 
prices. Authorities are predicting a boom in 
iron and steel. The cotton manufacturing 
situation has also undergone some improve- 
ment, dry goods moving comparatively easy 
and at better prices. The woolen mills are 
active, and most of them have sufficient 
orders on hand to keep them busy for a long 
time to come. 

Wheat continues strong under an enormous 
export demand and it looks as though dollar 
wheat would be realized sooner than expected. 
The extraordinary gain in bank clearings for 
last week and July constitutes perhaps the 
most significant feature of the whole situa- 
tion. The gain in clearings last week was 
twenty-five per cent. over the same week of 
18%. The clearings for the month of July 
were the largest of any on record for that 
month except one. 








Biographical 

REV. DR. JOSEPH HARDY TOWNE } 
Died at his home in Andover, July 30, at the great 
age of ninety-two years. He was a native of Salem, 
and a graduate of Yale in 1827, being the last sur- 
vivor of a elass of eighty, including N. P. Willis, 
Pierrepont Edwards, Drs. William Adams and 
Theron Baldwin and Horace Bushnell, the latter his 
intimate friend and roommate. He was ordained | 
in 1833, and held pastorates in Portsmouth, of the 
Salem Street Church, Boston, of the High Street 
Chureh, Lowell, and the North Church, Bridgeport, 
Ct. He ministered afterwards to Presbyterian 
churches in Rochester, Buffalo and Milwaukee, | 
until compelled to retire from active labor. He will 
be remembered by those who remain of his New 
Englané parishioners as a preacher of marked elo- 
quence and power. He was a fearless opponent of 
Slavery in the olden time, when outspoken opposi- | 
tion in the pulpit made men unpopular. He re- | 
tained to the last an intense interest in religious | 
movements. | 


REV. WILLIAM G. TUTTLE 
Mr. Tuttle was born in Littleton in 1819. In 
1846 he graduated from Amherst College and three 
years later from Andover Theological Seminary. 
His first pastorate, after ordination in 1851, was at | 
Harrisville, N; H. in 1861 Mr. Tuttle assumed | 
charge of the First Church, Ware, N. H., where he | 
remained for twenty-six years, until ill health made | 
it necessary for him to give up active work. He | 
died Aug. 5 in Worcester, his home for the past ten | 
years, 
HON. NELSON DINGLEY 
3y the death, Aug. 3, of Mr. Dingley, father of | 


Congressman Dingley, Congregationalists lose a | 
Prominent and influential layman. He was born | 
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in Durham, Me., but most of his long life of nearly 
eighty-eight years was spent at Auburn, where he 
was successful in business and had for many years 
held official positions in the banks. He was also an 
ardent politician, having served in the State Senate. 
The High Street Congregational Church of Auburn 
counted Mr. Dingley among its members. 





“ONLY NERVOUS” is a sure indication that the 
blood is not pure. 
blood and cures nervousness. 





THROUGH the Rapids of the St. Lawrence has long 
been a famous tourist route, but the trip has been an 
expensive one. This matter of expense has been 
obviated by the Fitchburg R. R., 
Buffalo, via Hoosae Tunnel Route, returning via 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the | 


G. A. R. trip to | 


Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands and the St. | 


Lawrence River Rapids to Montreal, and direct line 
to Boston at rate of only $20.25. 
J. R. Watson, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Boston, Mass, 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY AND WASHINGTON.—The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged for a 








For details address | 


most delightful nine-day tour to the Gettysburg bat- | 


tlefield, Caverns of Luray and Washington, to leave 
Boston Sept. 8. This tour will be in charge of one 


of the company’s tourist agents, and will cover an | 


intensely interesting section of the upper South. 
An experienced chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies, will accompany the trip 
throughout. The round-trip rate, $ 
includes all necessary expenses during the entire 
time ongnagt For itineraries and full information 
apply to D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington 
Street, Ait 


CAPE MAY AND ATLANTIC City.—An eight-day 
tour to these attractive South Jersey seaside resorts 
will leave Boston August 25, under the personally- 
conducted tourist system of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Round-trip rate, including all necessary ex- 
penses, $35. Atlantic City is unquestionably the 
most popular seaside resort in America. Its mag- 
nificent boardwalk, the finest in the world, is the 


‘35 from Boston, | 


promenade of the representatives of every section | 


of our vast country. Millions of dollars have been 
expended in amusements, and its natural attractions 
are unequaled. For detailed itineraries and full in- 
formation apply to D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 















CorPtirate 


CHEMIST. | 











1 HAVE MADE A CAREFUL 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF 


Sazodon 


tar the Teefh, 
AND FIND NOTHING INJURIOUS 
OR OBJECTIONABLE IN ITS COMPO- 


SITION. Y 
GALMA 
Cnaly Grose 
A sample of liquid Sozodont for 3c. 
P. 0. Box 247, New York City. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
Proprietors. 








NEW YORK 








LONDON *¥ 








DO YOU WANT TO BE A NURSE? 


SEND FOR 


it} . s 
How to Become a Trained Nurse, 
By MISS JANE HODSON, 

Graduate of the New York Hospital. 


The only book of the kind and indispensable to every 
intending nurse. Gives ee m4 ulars of all (American 
and Canadian) Training Schools, enabling you to choose 
the one best suited to you, and so save ¢time, money a 
trouble. Fifteen chapters on Nursing, by Superintend- 
ents, &c. Fully illustrated. Highly indorsed. Price 
#1. 75—(orders received before public: ation, about Sep- 
tember 1)—will be filled at $1.50. Circular free. Address 


WILLIAM ABBATT, Publisher, 31 Nassau St., N. Y. 


(P. O. Box 2489.) 





Buckeye Bell Fou ndry 
Cincinnat 


E.W.V: Chimes, 
So irer O Church Bells & & ¢ imes, 


ighest Grade, Pure Tone W 
Bellis. Founders of Largest Bell in “imerlen 











STATEMENT oF 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Chartered 1863. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, 


January 1, 1897. 


| PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 

yr" $20,896,684.63 
Liabilities, é _17,920,260.27 

Surplus to Policy-holders, $2,976,424.36 


July 1, 1897. 
Total Assets, $21,915,633.62 | 
Total Liabilities, 


Surplus to Policy-holders, ~ $3,365,161.39 








| 


18,550,472.23 | Increase in Reserves, 


[Stock.] Life and Accident Insurance. 


President. 


Paid to Policy-holders since 
1064 ie 8 6 + BS8j09E,004.29 


Paid to Policy-holders, Janu- 


ary to July, 1897, 1,355,069.98 

Loaned to Policy-holders on 
Life Policies, fale 1,014,322.00 
Life Insurance in force, 89,923,185.00 
701,490.00 


GAINS. 


6 Months—January to July, 1897. 


In Assets, ° p P ‘ p 
In Surplus, . . ° ° ° 
On Life Insurance in force, R 


Premiums Received, 6 months, 


$1,018,949.00 
388,737.03 
1,679,918.00 


2,833,794.91 


. . - 


(Accident Premiums in the hands of agents not included.) 
,"onF E. MorRIs, Ass‘t Secretar 


GEORGE ELLIs, Secre tary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agenci 





. B. Lewts, M. D., Medical Direc tor and Adjuster. 


SYLVESTER C, bu NHAM, Counsel. 


BOSTON OFFICE, Cor. State and Kilby Streets, S. F. WOODMAN, Gen’! Agent, 





BAG OOMAGOHHOSIOHS OOOSCOO BOSS GOBOHHSGE 


® where Disease ut, 


If bowels are constipated or digestion is tardy, take 
care! Your system is being slowly poisoned. Use 
the remedy relied on by those who realize these 


dangers most. 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
is a gentle. agreeable remedy that has been en- 
50c. and $1. 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
eunenens cape senecusu secsessoueneceunt C 


dorsed by physicians for fifty years. 
All druggists. 








Pe ee ee ee ee ee ee ees 


A BEAUTIFUL ETCHING 


FREE TO ALL. 














ACTUAL SIZE, 14X28 INCHES. 


The illustrations in this advertisement are reduced reproductions of beautiful artists’ proof 
etchings. The regular size is 14x 28 inches. 

Upon receipt of six cents in stamps to pay for postage I will send one of these etch- 
ings FREE. The other can only be obtained by sending 25 Best Soap wrappers, or 10 
1776 Soap Powder wrappers, or the coupons found in the cans of our Best Baking Powder. 
Be particular to use only the following address, viz.: 

“DEPT. G,” P. O. BOX 2917, NEW YORK CITY. 








Hn A ie a tt Be 


ACTUAL SIZE, 14X28 INCHES. 


As the originator of Yeast or BAKING POWDERS in 1849, I was for many years 
the largest manufacturer of this class of goods until, through the competition from cheap 
and adulterated articles, the alternative presented itself of either offering a similar quality 
of goods or abandoning the field. I chose the latter, and for years I have been out of 
the market; but now, through a revulsion of public sentiment against adulterated goods, 
I am enabled to offer a new powder, which I have been experimenting with and_ perfecting 
during the interim. 


I recommend this powder as absolutely pure—it contains neither alum, lime, or other 


‘injurious substances, and is unexcelled by any in the market. 


B. T. Babbitt’s 
BEST Baking Powder. 





BE WISE! USE THE BEST! IT PAYS! 





